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‘OUTDOOR BOOK CATALOGUE FREE 


FOREST & STREAM has just published a forty-eight page catalogue presenting a most 
complete list of books on Woodcraft, Guncraft, Angling, Hunting, Natural History and 


every phase of life in the great outdoors. 


Send for Your Copy Now. Mailed Free of Cost Anywhere. 
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A NEW EDITION of Nessmuk’s 
WOODCRAFT 


NOW READY 
THIS IS: 


A book which every outer must have to make his outing 
a pleasure. 
The book is written to teach the traveler how to jour- 
ney through the wilderness with ease. 
To sleep on a fragrant elastic bed and pillow at night. 
instead of abrading his vertebrz against roots and stubs. 
To go light; to keep warm and dry. 
To cook plain, wholesqme meals. 
To come out of the woods refreshed and comforted. 
To get a dollar’s worth of recreation and rest for 
every dollar spent. 
To learn nature in her secret ways. This is the pur- 
pose of the book—a purpose which is fulfilled. 

16mo., cloth, 160 pp. Price, $1.00. 
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140 Ilustrations. Net $2.00 This new edition is revised to date 
and largely _ re-written. Contains 
“Book of the Black Bass” and “More 
About the Black Bass.” Comprising 
its complete scientific and life history, 
together with a practical treatise on 
Angling and Fly-Fishing, with a full 
account of tools, implements, and 
tackle. 
“The angling portion of the book is, 
without doubt, the best thing ever * 
written upon these fishes. It is clear, 
and covers the whole ground of the 
different modes of fishing, and is ac- 
aaa ; companied by cuts of the manner of 
g holding the rod, castings, and diagrams 
: of the mode of throwing the fly so 
BASS that it seems to us as if the merest 
tyro could soon become an expert b 
carefully reading this book and fol- 
lowing its instructions. Not only is 
it a book for the beginner, but it is 
one that no angler can afford to do 
without.—Forest and Stream. 
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Are You A Duck Shooter 


Do you love to stand in the bow of 
your skiff as it is pushed through 
the wild rice, and drop the ducks that 
get up within range; or, if you live 
by the big waters, do you enjoy sit- 
ting in the blind while cold winds 
blow and ice forms at the edge of 
the shore, watching the sky and wait- 
ing for something to come to your 
decoys? If you love these things, if 
you will bear work, exposure and 
hardship to get a shot, you need 


American 
Duck Shooting 


GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


It gives descriptions and portraits 
of all the ducks and geese known in 
North America; tells where they are 
found; the various methods practiced 
in shooting them; describes the guns. 
loads, clothing, boats and dogs em- 
ployed in their pursuit, and generally 
is far and away the most complete, 
useful and entertaining volume on 
the subject that has ever been pub- 
lished. It covers the whole field of 
North American wild-fow!l shooting. 

The book is profusely illustrated. Not 
only has it ornithologically exact portraits 
of 68 species of swans, geese and ducks, 
but it has eight half-tone reproductions of 
some of our best-known wild ducks from 
the paintings of the great naturalist, Audu- 
bon, a number of full-page sketches by 
Wilmot Townsend, whose drawings of wild- 
fowl are inimitable, many cuts of duck 
boats and batteries, and fifty vignettes in 
the text, which add to its beautiy and its 
usefulness. It is a complete, illustrated 
manual of this fascinating sport. 


A new edition of this volume, containing 
added matter, was published July 1, 1918. 
The work is an essential part of every gun- 
ner’s library. 

Tilustrated, buckram, 627 pp. 
Price, $3.50 net; postage, 25c. 


For Sale by 


Forest and Stream Pub, Co. 
9 E. 40th Street NEW YORK 
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HUNTING CARIBOU FOR A MUSEUM EXHIBIT. 


THROUGH THE COOPERATION OF NEWFOUNDLAND OFFICIALS THE BROOKLYN 
MUSEUM HAS ACQUIRED COMPLETE SPECIMENS OF THESE FAST VANISHING ANIMALS 


By ROBERT.H. ROCKWELL, Chief Taxidermist, Brooklyn Museum 


N the eighteenth of October, 1917, the 

Brooklyn Museum received a tele- 

gram from the Game and Inland 
Fisheries Board of Newfoundland author- 
izing the chief taxidermist to kill and col- 
lect six specimens of caribou to be mounted 
entire in a special exhibit as one of the 
Museum’s series of mammal groups. 

With great haste an outfit was assem- 
bled, and on the night of the nineteenth I 
wired my guide and began the long jour- 
ney to North Sidney, Nova Scotia, which 
is the point of departure for the steamship 
line connecting Newfoundland with Cape 
Breton. The voyage across Cabot Strait 
was accomplished in one night. The bare, 
rocky, wind-swept shore of Port Aux 
Basques loomed large in the early morning 
light. The rugged wildness of the coast is 
most forbidding, with moss-covered rocks 
and scant vegetation save a few stunted 
juniper trees. The town itself is little 
more than a few scattered houses perched 
up high on the most exposed positions on 
the hillside. 

Here one becomes acquainted with the 
famous Reid Newfoundland Railway, a 
narrow-gauge line running from Port Aux 
Basques to St. John’s. An _ eight-hour 
journey from the Port brought me to 
Curling, Bay of Islands, where I was met 
by John Pennell, who was to be my guide. 
I was favorably impressed on greeting a 
lithe, well-built man of forty-five, keen- 
eyed and supple as a cat—the very picture 
of a hardy hunter. My first impressions 
of Mr. Pennell were quite correct, as he 
proved to be a most efficient and reliable 
assistant. We at once got together on the 
subject of caribou. The first question 
asked was whether we would be in time to 
meet the migration, and when I was as- 
sured that only a small number of “deer” 
had yet passed at Howley on their journey 
south, we at once began to arrange our 
outfit and purchase provisions and supplies 
for the trip. We engaged a nondescript 
jack-of-all-trades to act as cook and pack- 
er. I was somewhat sceptical about hiring 


him, as my previous experience with camp- 
ing cooks had made me wary of their idio- 
syncrasies. A bad cook can upset the 
morale of the most orderly camp; he may 
be ever so expert in the culinary art, but 
if he lacks experience in the field, shun 
him as you would the smallpox. How- 
ever, with Pennell’s reassurance, I hired 
our Newfoundland fisherman and he 


=— 
A young caribou stag in good pelage 


proved quite handy around camp. 

Our outfit consisted of two canoes, two 
tents, blankets, cooking utensils, and pro- 
visions for twenty days. This equipment, 
together with a folding tin stove, proved 
very satisfactory. A word might not be 
amiss concerning these little’ light stoves. 
They are made of sheet iron or tin about 
two feet long by one foot’ square, fitted 
with a telescope pipe’ which runs up 
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through the tent, the roof of which is pro- 
tected from burning by a circle of sheet 
tin. This little log burner does not weigh 
more than fifteen pounds, and can be con- 
structed at a small cost. It may be used 
in the coldest weather for warming the 
tent and answers all the requirements of 
a cooking stove as well. 


N the twenty-fifth of October we as- 
sembled all our luggage on the ac- 
commodation train, and after fasten- 

ing the canoes on top of the car we pro- 
ceeded to a station called Sandy Crossing. 
The accommodation, or mixed train as it 
is sometimes called, is a combination of 
freight cars with a passenger coach thrown 
in. It really is mixed as it is often hard 
to determine the difference between the 
freight car and the passenger coach. The 
train was supposed to be due at 9 A. M., 
but on arriving at the depot we were in- 
formed that it was about three hours 
late, so I went back to the hotel and had 
breakfast. I returned again and was told 
that I probably would have a chance to 
eat lunch before the train arrived. Acting 
on this suggestion, I returned to the hotel, 
had lunch, and finally boarded the train, 
which left Curling at 2:30 P. M. The dis- 
tance between this point and Sandy Cross- 
ing is fifty miles and was covered at the 
alarming rate of about ten miles an hour. 
My fellow passengers were some twenty 
“meat hunters” who were travelling to the 
hunting grounds for a winter supply of 
caribou meat. They were a motley crowd 
made up of Irish, Scotch, and half-breed 
Indians or “jack-a-tars.” Clad as they 
were in heavy winter woolens with long- ' 
legged seal-skin boots, they presented a 
picture rarely encountered outside one of 
Rex Beach’s novels of the North Woods. 
The accommodations of the “mixed 
train” were decidedly primitive. Two 
smoky kitchen hand lamps had been im- 
provised as the illuminating outfit, and by 
their dim, yellow light many of the occu- 
pants joined in a poker game. At either 
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end of the car a small coal stove heated 
the entrance. A pungent odor of coffee 
came from the stove at the rear, while on 
the other end a meal of fish was frying. 

Camping outfits, together with trunks 
and chests, were piled high on the empty 
seats. Tiny log-burning camp stoves were 
in evidence everywhere, while stacked up 
on vacant benches stood an assortment of 
guns the like ef which could not be found 
in a Mexican revolution. They ranged from 
the single barrel smooth-bore shotgun, 
shooting a large lead slug, to a decidedly 
dangerous looking type of Spanish Mauser 
rifle. 

The conductor on this train acted as bag- 
gage master, switchman, telegraph operator 
and policeman. He smoked long, black 
cigars continuously, and when not engaged 
in lifting tickets he stocd by and directed 
passengers how to load their own trunks 
and baggage. This method of handling 
freight proves advantageous to both the 
company and the passengers, as it allows 
the train to make better time. 


BOUT ten o’clock at night we un- 

loaded our outfit at what was called 

a station, although I failed to find 
one. There was no shed, platform, post 
or cinder path—just the rails beside a river 
and a dark dreary swamp toward the north. 
We pitched our tent, ate a light supper 
and soon were all sound asleep. At the 
first signs of daylight we loaded the canoes 
and proceeded down the river to Grand 
Lake; a sheet of water well worthy of the 
name. Its length is fifty-six miles, and it 
contains an island twenty-three miles 
long. Newfoundland is dotted with innu- 
merable lakes and thousands of unnamed 
ponds. The island is said, indeed, to be 


three-quarters water, and this certainly 
seems true wherever one travels, for even 
on the high barrens a vast series of 
marshes are encountered where sealskin 
boots are the only protection against con- 
tinually wet feet. 
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The location which the Museum plans to reproduce as a background for the group 
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The northern shores of Grand Lake are 
as wild today as when the Boethick Indians 
used it as their favorite camping ground 
to intercept and hunt the countless herds 
of caribou that roamed across this great 
marshy prairie on their annual migration 
south. But the last native red man has van- 
ished from the Island and his place is taken 
by a more formidable foe of the caribou— 
the local “meat hunt- 
er.” By law he is al- 
lowed to kill three 
caribou — two stags 
and one doe. As a 
matter of fact he 
kills does, fawns, or 
anything that comes 
along, and the in- 
criminating evidence 
is easily disposed of 
with the knife. 

A two-mile trip by 
canoe brought us 
across the northern 
end of Grand Lake. 
Here we unloaded 
our outfit again and 
carried our luggage 
a short distance to a 
trapper’s cabin where 
we remained for the 
night, the two guides 
and myself sleeping 
on the floor. We were 
quite comfortable, 
however, and at sun- 
rise we resumed the 
journey, engaging the 
trappers to carry out 
two extra loads as 
our material was 
quite heavy. Our in- 
dividual loads 
weighed from sixty 
to eighty pounds, ex- 
cept that John Pen- 
nell must have shoul- 
dered a pack of one 
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hundred pounds and often better without 
visible signs of fatigue. 

The trail led first southeast over a 
series of wooded hills, then east through 
sparsely timbered swamps, finally emerg- 
ing into the country known as Hinds 
Plains. In stopping for one of\our fre- 
quent rests (as we had already carried 
our packs about six miles), evidences of 
caribou were very apparent. We passed 
several men carrying out carcasses which 
often furnish the only fresh meat that the 
native sees the year round. He surely 
earns this meat as far as labor is con- 
cerned, for three caribou weigh about six 
hundred pounds, and when one has carried 
this load on his shoulders for a distance 
of seven miles to the railroad, it seems 
like a man-sized job. 

About one o’clock in the afternoon of 
October 27 we pitched our tent in a large 
grove of spruce. Everything was wet and 
soggy from the heavy rains that had re- 
cently fallen. However, our duffle was 
dry and we were soon comfortably installed 
in the camp which was to be our head- 
quarters for the next twenty days. While 
travelling by rail and steamship I had con- 
tracted a severe cold, and one would im- 
agine that sleeping above the damp ground 
on only a scant mattress of evergreen 
boughs would tend to. aggravate this con- 
dition, yet at the end of three days’ camp- 
ing in the open my cold had vanished and 
a normal, healthy condition prevailed until 
the homeward journey when I encoun- 
tered the foul air in railway trains and 
stuffy habitations. 
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entered into the real spirit of the 

hunt, but before describing my first 
experience in caribou shooting I might 
make a few remarks on the nature of the 
country and the methods of securing the 
game which.are commonly in use. 

Hinds Plains, our hunting ground, was 
named after an ancient trapper whose line 
of traps covered this swampy moor for 
many a weary mile. It is bounded on the 
east and west by long ranges of hills which 
widen out at their northern extremity and 
narrow down as they stretch away south- 
ward towards Red Indian Lake. This 
double range of hills, and also the wide 
expanse of Grand Lake, form a natural 
pass—in fact a trap through which the 
great herds of migrating caribou must 
necessarily pass every fall on their journey 
to the south coast. It is little wonder that 
relics of the Red Man’s hunting are still 
found in this section and that even ,today 
it is the most likely spot on the Island in 
which to obtain caribou. Native “meat 
hunters” may be encountered here who 
have journeyed a distance of one hundred 
and fifty miles by rail in order to obtain 
their winter’s meat supply. 

In hunting caribeu during the October 
migration entirely different tactics are em- 
ployed than would be practicable in the 
early September season. In the late sum- 
mer the “deer,” as the Newfoundlanders 
call them, travel along the higher dry bar- 
rens and graze around the open ponds 
where one must stalk them like big game, 
but during the migration the best method 
is to lie in ambush in the path of the trav- 
elling herds and adhere to the principle of 


T= twenty-eighth day of October we 


“The guide removing the skin from a caribou 
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Caribo carcasses, property of natives, stored on the beach prior to being shipped 


“watchful waiting.” A “gaze” or “blind” 


_is constructed not so much for the purpose 


of concealment as for a wind-shield or 
shelter from the severe storms which 
sweep over this bare and scantily wooded 
country and add to the hunter’s hardships. 


ROM all points of view the migration 

of caribou is one of the most inter- 

esting phases in the life of our larger 

North American animals. By nature the 

caribou is a restless, 

roving beast, always 

looking for a better 

feeding ground than 

the one he happens 

to be in. In fact the 

life of the caribou 

consists of a series 

of migrations which 

only terminate in his 

being shot, or killed 

by the forces of na- 

ture when old age 

overtakes him. The 

animal is born in the 

midst of its mother’s 

journey to the sum- 

mer feeding grounds 

in the northern part 

of the Island. The 

season of birth is 

May or June and the 

fawns can follow 

their mothers when 

they are about three 

days old. Their abil- 

ity to run over bogs 

is simply marvelous. 

They are adapted to 

such country by a 

high specialized de- 

velopment of the 

hoofs and dew claws, 

which spread over a 

large surface of 

ground, and so aid 

= materially in  sup- 
porting the weight. 


Sense of direction is an inherited trait 
in the caribou. We saw one little lonely 
fawn whose mother had probably been 
killed, and it was travelling as directly to- 
ward the south as if in the company of a 
large herd. It was first sighted during a 
light flurry of snow wending its way alone 
around mud holes, through swamps, over 
snow drifts, coming up nearly into our 
camp, but always keeping a true southerly 
course. This little creature knew the way 
even though he had undoubtedly never been 
over the ground before, but fate failed to 
guide him clear of the greedy meat hunter 
and he was cut down by a native who 
could ‘see nothing more interesting in a 
caribou than the small amount of meat it 
furnished. These men who hunt for meat 
are a bloodthirsty lot. They do not hesi- 
tate to kill in excess of their legal allow- 
ance of three caribou. Indeed, I have seen 
two slaughter ten caribou within’ sightof 
where I stood, and within a quarter of°an 
hour. The wholesale butchery of “¢aribéu 
in Newfoundland is a_ revolting ~ sight. 
There were scenes that made me turn Away 
in order to forget the gruesome tragedies. 
This is just a part of what has been oc- 
curring for many years, but the toll of 
death has had its effect and the fate of 
Newfoundland’s game will be like that of 
the bison of our western plains unless the 
Government heeds the demand for a long 
close season in order to permanently re- 
tain its large herds. 

The figures in the reports of shipments 
of caribou carcasses taken from this north- 
ern herd show an alarming decrease. Two 
years ago 800 “deer” were killed in a small 
section of the country, where today one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred is the 
total shipment. 


HE first day’s caribou hunting was 


successful. At daybreak we started 
off and on reaching a. little round 
knoll in the center of an opén swamp we 
kept constant watch on the surrounding 
country through powerful tfield glasses. 
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Photograph used by courtesy of Brooklyn Museum. 
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Group of caribou collected and mounted by the author in the positions the animals assume when they scent the hunter 


After watching for about four hours with- 
out any caribou making an appearance, 
Pennell remarked that he would “bile” the 
kettle, as the Newfoundlanders say when 
making tea. While he was thus engaged, 
I caught a glimpse of something in the dis- 
tant landscape—a mere dot which attracted 
my attention at once. It looked like one 
of the moss-covered boulders which dotted 
the sloping hills of the horizon, but I no- 
ticed a slight movement, and on focusing 
the glasses more clearly four caribou 
loomed up on the lens. 

“Here they come!” I called to Pennell, 
who dropped the tea kettle and came run- 
ning up the rock on which we had our 
lookout. A few more times we passed the 
glasses from one to the other and then de- 
cided to begin the stalk. The “deer” were 
moving along at a lively pace, walking in 
single file for a few moments and break- 
ing into a trot every little while. They 
were following their lead or trail which 
ran north and south. It was thus a case 
of intercepting them as they travelled in 
our direction. This may seem quite easy, 
and sometimes it is, but more often the 
caribou make a slight detour around a 
pond which brings them out of reach of the 
average shot, and here is where the expe- 
rience of a native guide comes into play. 
He has a way of foretelling just the direc- 
tion a caribou is going to take and the 
trail he is most likely to follow. Pennell 
judged this problem as accurately as many 
others of a similar nature. The “deer” 
headed slightly to the left and began to 
graze. After a lively sprint of about three 
htindred yards in their direction (under 
‘cover of a clump of spruce trees) we grad- 
ually worked closer, but before we came 
within good range we were detected by an 
alert young doe who communicated her 
fears to the three other animals who were 


slightly ahead. We stood motionless in 
order to cause no further alarm. Remark- 
ing to Pennell that it was a long shot, I 
held the front ivory sight high up on the 
shoulder of the nearest stag. At the re- 
port of the gun only three caribou rushed 
away. We heard the impact of the bullet 
distinctly and rushed up to find a young 
spike-horned stag. At once we made cer- 
tain measurements and began to skin and 
preserve the first specimen for the Mu- 
seum group. 


WO days more passed by and no cari- 
bou were seen. The morning of the 
thirty-first broke stormy with a pene- 

trating cold rain, and wind blowing in the 
wrong direction for hunting. However, we 
started out, arrived at the lookout and 
made a fire by which we could keep com- 
fortable and still scan the marshes for 
signs of game. At noon we were joined 
by two other hunters, and after a brief 
lunch of tea, bread and cold caribou meat, 
we resumed our vigil until about two 
o’clock in the afternoon when we spied a 
single doe, which was added to the col- 
lection, just as she stepped across the re- 
serve line. 

Waiting for caribou is sometimes a mo- 
notonous form of hunting, but when a 
large herd is spied the excitement is in- 
tensified and the ancient spirit of the chase 
asserts itself. All other interests fade, and 
the primitive man steps forth to bring 
down the quarry just as he did in the days 
when hunting was the only means of ob- 
taining a livelihood. The remaining four 
caribou that I killed were taken in a man- 
ner quite similar to the first two, although 
certain incidents in the hunting of each 
specimen stand out clearly. In one in- 
stance, we sighted a herd of twenty-one, 
all strung out in single file, rushing along 


during a snowstorm. It was a wonderful 
sight and something not to be forgotten. 
This herd was a long distance off and in 
order to cut across their trail and inter- 
cept them it was evident that we would 
have to run around a lake or else take the 
risky chance of travelling over the thin ice 
which covered its surface. We decided on 
the dangerous plan—there was no gther 
choice except to sit by and let twenty-one 
caribou walk away unmolested. The mid- 
dle of the pond was. reached without caus- 
ing anxiety, but here the ice creaked. and 
groaned like a large plate glass window 
before it finally falls; cracks appeared and 
branched out before us twenty feet ahead, 
but fate was kind and we reached the far- 
ther shore without a mishap. The pursuit 
continued, and in a breathless condition we 
finally managed to intercept the herd which 
had been startled by a party of “meat 
hunters” who had also joined in the chase. 
But with all the maneuvering the “deer” 
evaded all the hunters, who had figured on 
a large coup. 

On the sixteenth day of November I 
shot another stag. This completed. my al- 
lowance of six. I was glad that the, kill- 
ing was over, but happy in knowing that 
we had obtained several fine specimens, not 
exceptional in horn measurements but 
typical representatives of their race both 
in color of coats and size. Large stags are 
extremely rare in this section of the coun- 
try. Out of 130 “deer” which passed along 
the leads over which I. was watching, only 
three large stags were seen. All the rest 
were young stags and does with an equal 
number of fawns. 


HE following is a list of the number 
of caribou noted each day. This will 
give a general idea of the way thé; 

may be expected to appear, but it will bh 
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noted’ that: there is a scant number of large 
stags. The list at the end of this article, 
showing the number, etc., illustrates that 
the best hunting grounds on the Island are 
in the interior, but these sections may only 
be reached in the September season, or, 
during a mild fall, in the October season; 
but if a sudden cold snap occurs, one is 
liable to be snowed in. The rivers may 
freeze up, thus blocking travel by canoes 
and causing much hardship and delay. 

The caribou from the naturalist’s stand- 
point is an interesting study, exhibiting 
many features of form and color not usu- 
ally found in animals of the deer tribe. 
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He might be called a reindeer instead of a 
caribou, so nearly does he conform in struc- 
ture to the domesticated deer of Lapland. 
The horns of the caribou differ from 
those of other deer in that they are more 
irregular in shape and exhibit two flat brow 
tines like the shovel-shaped horns of the 
moose. The muzzle is quite coOw-like and 
is covered with hair to the extreme end. 
Another peculiar feature is the presence of 
a long mane on the lower side of the neck. 
But most conspicuous of all features in 
this animal are the feet and hoofs. They are 
broad, flat, and possess a cup-shaped under 
surface which prevents the creature from 


Numser oF Carrsou SIGHTED oN Hinps PLains BETWEEN OCTOBER 28 AND 
NovEMBER 16, 1917 


Large Stags 


Young Stags, 


Remarks 


Does and Fawns 


October 28 


“ 

“ 

“ 31 
November 1 


I stag had 
shed antlers 


RAR OS BS eh 
Photo used by permission Brooklyn Museum. 


1 spike-horned stag killed for group 


1 doe killed for group 
1 doe killed for group 


I stag bought from local hunter 
I stag killed 
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slipping on the endless frozen marshes. 

The color of the caribou is also a dis- 
tinguishing mark. The under surfaces of 
the belly and tail are always white as in 
many other deer. Part of the hind quarters 
above the hock and on the hams are usu- 
ally white, although a considerable number 
of the older animals show a dark gray color 
in this region of the body. The end of the 
nose and the whole neck are white, also 
the region around the hoofs and dew-claws. 
Other parts are a brownish gray, but in 
some specimens a wide variation appears 
in the general color—many are almost 
white while others exhibit a deep brown, 
especially on the face and legs. 

In regard to the number of points that a 
large stag may grow, it appears to be a 
much disputed question. The guides talk 
of fifty-point heads. They are possible but 
not probable. What I mean by this is:that 
a good, well-developed head with fifty 
points (not a freak) may still roam the bar- 
rens. But the hunter who obtains this type 
of stag on his first trip after caribou is 
indeed a lucky individual. 

Many sportsmen have been led to be- 
lieve that it is quite easy to obtain fine 
heads during a fine brief hunting trip to 
Newfoundland. This is a wrong impres- 
sion. It might have been easily accom- 
plished eighteen or twenty years ago, but 
with the great decrease in the number of 
large stags at the present time, one may 
hunt for a month and feel fortunate in 
obtaining a thirty-point head. 

Millais, Selous, and Hesketh Prichard 
probably obtained better collections of 
horns when they visited the interior of the 
Island ten years ago than have ever been 
taken since, but it must be remembered that 
these sportsmen all hunted during long pe- 
riods and journeyed to the Island for sev- 
eral years in succession. 


A mounted herd of caribou designed to show the animals as they appear while migrating. The doe usually leads 
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John W. King, Civil Engineer, Explorer and Everglades 
Expert, accompanied by his son and a Native Guide, Argyle 
Hendry, Undertake a Hazardous Trip up the West Coast 
of Florida and Into the Unknown Chokoloskee and Big 
Cypress Region. They Chart Strange Areas and, quite 
Unexpectedly, Discover the Lair of the Egret Pirate. 


AVE you ever seen the great lantern of a new day swung 

from the horizon line of the Florida East Coast, as Old 

Ocean, brilliant green and flushed with amber, rolls ma- 
jestically through pearl-like keys and fuses with the quiet waters 
of. Biscayne? 

Have you stooped, in a small boat, and laved your face in 
these sparkling waters, and sniffed the salt goodness of them 
anto your nostrils, and ruffled your hair in them, until you 
panted for breath? Have you stood erect, a new man, in a 
wonderful world all your own, and offered a sort of silent 
Sportsman’s Prayer to the god of Ponce de Leon’s realm; 
where Nature, in a strange mood, spilled: out a cornucopia 
of fish, until the sun-lit tide throbbed with them and their multi- 
colors tinted the very floor of the transparent Bay? 

It is a land of sweet forgetfulness, indeed. Northward, the 
snow is flying. You have stopped off at the Larkins dock to get 
a New York paper, perhaps, and you glance at the weather man’s 
daily message. Snow is falling there, in the canyons of the busy 
city....there is promise of a blizzard. The suggestion is dropped 
that there is a scarcity of coal. For a brief moment, you shiver, 
and then, drawing a deep breath, turn to Garysfort Reef, prim, 
and as Clean as a bathed baby, silhouetted against the gorgeous 
sky. The gulls and the restless, hungry cormorants are flashing 
before your vision. A stray cluster of pipers, chattering away 
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for dear life, go like marine minstrels to the golden seclusion of 
Black Water Bay. And the sea murmurs and the palms ashore rub 
their serrated arms together, and—and someone aft is frying fish! 
It’s bass, and it whets your appetite keen, for Hendry, the best 
guide to be found in all the ’Glades, knows how to cook fish. 

It is on a morning such as this that we find our Adventurers. 
The boat had rocked them through a tranquil night, cradle-fash- 
ion, and when Dawn came, they were up and ready for another 
day of progress. While Mr. King wanted to see John Jr. enjoy 
the unparalleled fishing, there could be no prolonged loitering. 
His was a mission of Duty, rather than Sport. His maps and 
charts and leather-bound diary and the spraddle-legged survey- 
ing instrument in the cabin, all gave constant reminder of the 
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big job ahead. They must soon strike up the man- 
grove-bordered rivers, into No Man’s Land around 
Big Cypress. They must make friends with the Sem- 
inole, and paddle across phantom lakes out of White 
Water Bay, or pole the coughing ’gator from his 
hidden lair deep in the mangrove thicket. 

That impudent little launch was destined to put-put 
above the last resting place of buried treasure... 
chests of ill-gotten pirate gold, or lost pearl argosies 
of the early galleons of Spain. And Mr. King’s sa- 
cred diary would ere long bristle with strange short- 
hand diagrams and hieroglyphics of his trade. No, 
there could be no idling.- Tropic storms might spring 
up, in an endless chain of Gulf tempest, and they 
were not equipped to fight such odds. 

Making sure that the boat astern was ship-shape 
and that the engine had weathered the night mists 
and would give them no trouble, they were off at six 
thirty. Key Largo lay to their left, a twenty-five 
mile stretch of sand and stunted growth, with here 
and there a dilapidated shack. 

“They have tried lime growing on Largo,” said Mr. 
King to John, “but the fruit is of poor quality, due to 
an abominable soil. The limestone foundation does 
not encourage groves. The Key is populated principally 
by negroes and I wouldn’t call it the most ideal spot in 
the world for a Sunday school picnic. There are some 
hammocks—far more picturesque if less habitable.” 

There were strings of these irregular islands, dap- 
pling the sandy shores of Largo, like giant lichens or 
colored buttons, upon the smooth water. Red vines 
were massed and matted over the trees, and sea fowl 
nested there in countless legion. Clumps of bays 
made the hammocks unusually attractive, and, as the 
Mae edged in nearer, John saw crawfish about their 
roots...great shifting armies of them. As the sun 
grew warmer, mosquitoes ventured forth, although 
there had been no hint of them that night. The man- 
groves were everywhere in evidence; gnarled, twist- 
ed, profuse of shiny, corrugated 
root, and weighted down by moss 
and clinging scarlet vines. 





HEY were taking -what is 
known. as The “Coastal Ca- 
nal” route, much in favor by 
fishing expeditions, al- 
though the sand bars 
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are numerous and the reefs of jagged rock treacher- 
ously frequent. Hendry could not be persuaded to 
take his eye from the course, and his wheel—not even 
to answer John’s incessant flow. of aquatic questions. 
By eleven, they had come within view of the famous 
Overseas Railway, as the Extension swung smartly 
out from Everglade and made a bold run for the 
little supporting keys and Jewfish proper. 

The immense arches, the formidable masonry, built 


r 


“under such difficulties and traversing such a marvel- 


ous territory, seemed to tower high above their heads, 
for Card Sound had been navigated and they had gone 
through Steamboat Creek, where once the asthmatic 
Miami boat was a Largo trade mark. It was high 
noon when the Mae reached Jewfish. Barnes Sound 
was spectacular in its regetta dress of fishing craft. 
Hendry dodged in and out among them, occasionally 
swearing at a swarthy Porto Rican, who ran his lit- 
tle fishing smack to suit his own convenience. 

“Perhaps on our way back we will give you a taste 
of fishing in Steamboat Creek,” suggested Mr. King, 
“the mosquitoes are apt to bother a bit, but if the 
wind blows them out of range, this is a wonderful 
place. For one thing, the tides do not interfere with 
the day’s sport. Mangrove:snappers and groupers 
there are in plenty—prime fellows! Then there are 
cavalle, grunts, sea trout, bonefish, turbot, parrot-fish 
and porgies. 

“T have seen mullet caught there on the shallows 
about small islands, and, at the entrance to the middle 
creek, in deep water, the snappers bite as fast as you 
can toss over your line. The water is so clear, how- 
ever, that after the first catch or two, it is necessary 
to move to another locality...they are wise in their 
generation. By the way, it’s the home of the festive 
fiddler. You need never lack for bait.” 

“Tt looks mighty good -in here,” observed John 
eagerly. 

The Mae had entered Jewfish Creek, at the south- 
ernmost end of Barnes Sound. On both sides grew 
bays and mangroves in profusion. 

“It’s only a half mile,” his father answered, “then 
we come to Black Water Bay. See...the water is not 
clear now. I venture to say that Hendry could ‘land 
a dozen snappers or groupers in a jiffy if we could 
stop. It is best to go in a small boat up near 
shore, as the fish seem to favor the cool 
shadowy hollows under the mangrove 
roots and there it is easy to take them.” 
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Hendry had been an attentive listener. 

“Jewfish—much. too,” he grunted, “fine! 
He half brother to grouper. I catch him 
weigh four hundred fifty pounds—there— 
at mouth of creek. John fish—he catch one 
ten pounds only,” and the guide shrugged 
his shoulders. “Rod, reel—maybe hand 
line. 
day maybe. 
big—hand line, three-sixteen. 
off three finger once.” 

Key Largo was still to their left as they 
made Black Water Bay. This body of 
water is about four miles across and is 
as round as a large, natural basin. John 
was immeasurably interested in his sur- 
roundings. 

“What is the matter with the water?” 
he asked his father. 

“We are going out through Boggy into 
Great Florida Bay,” replied Mr. King. “It 
is quite shallow here and the tides, coming 
by way of 
Tavenier 
Creek, nibble 
at the many 
coral rock 
formations, 
breaking them 
off bit by bit. 
And here is 
an odd condi- 
tion — new 
mangrove 
islands are 
forever 
springing up, 
as if from the 
very air. The 
moment a co- 
ra] head pro- 
jects above 
the surface, 
the mangrove 
or the bay 
find lodgment 
and flourish. 
It’s almost 
the ‘Milky 
Way’ until we 
get to Tavenier.” 


I make jewfish chowder for you one 
I use on him shark hook—so 
Nearly cut 


T was agreed that they should anchor off 
Central Supply and spend the night. 
Then, with an early start the following 

day, Hendry figured that he could make 
Cape Sable in another twelve hours, if the 
weather remained fine. It was a program 
that made poor John, who thought only of 
his rod and reel, champ at his bit. 

Hendry had been watching that unhappy 
restlessness, and, as on a previous occa- 
sion, arranged for a little finny excitement. 

The Mae eased under the lee of Isla- 
morada at twilight. Upper Metacombe Key 
was begirining to glisten with fire-fly lights 
in fishermen’s shacks, but a stiff breeze was 
blowing from the ocean and clouds were 
gathering overhead. Captain’s Key, Mud 
Key, Charles Key, and Snake Creek ham- 
mocks were frothy with foam. 

After Hendry’s anchorage duties were 
complete, he asked .permission to row John 
over to Planter. 

Mr. King agreed to this although he 
asked that they take the small power boat 
rather than the glade skiff. He had one 
eye on the weather. 
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Hendry had slipped certain mysterious 
accessories in under a seat, and it was not 
difficult to figure that John’s love of fishing 
could find a match. It was still light and 
they could see the shadowy lines of Long 
Isle and the opening to Snake Creek. In 
here, protected from the first puffs of 
wind, the water was quite calm, and it was 
absolutely unruffled, as Hendry guided the 
power boat into a fairy bay a mile or so 
from Tavernier Creek. He anch-red her 
in a spot so near the giant mangroves that 
they could have gone ashore without even 
wetting their feet. 

“We want snapper,” said Hendry, begin- 
ning to rig up two hand lines and then, 
after a moment’s rather amusing reflection, 
changing to rod and reel. John noted that 
the guide selected a 15-18 line and 5 hooks. 
The bait was crawfish which he readily ob- 
tained a little further down the shore. 

“Isn’t it too late to catch them?” sug- 


Oh, the never-ending grace and shimmering beauty of those worlds of aquatic fowl, rising, 
like wind-tossed snowflakes of prodigious size, from the dark floor of the lowlands! 


gested John, somewhat anxiously. 

“I think one has wait for us all this 
time,” was Hendry’s terse response, “still 
fishin’-—on bottom—be careful and not try 
to pull up mangrove roots. I think we get 
one fourteen pounds. Troll—yes, too late 
for that. You keep straight back and feet 
in boat—Mangrove snapper fight bad.” 

“Hendry,” muttered the boy, as they sat 
motionless and watchful in the power boat. 
“for my part, I could live this life for the 
rest of my days. I never want to go back 
to town—that is—I wouldn’t if it wasn’t for 
Mother and Sis. There’s something so fine 
about being here—away from + worry— 
where folks are not nagging you all the 
while and you have no unhappiness—or— 
haggling. I wish I had a shack on Key 
Largo and could call it ‘Home’.” ; 

But Hendry had made a strike. The reel 
began to sing on the soft, evening air, and 
in another minute or two he had captured 
a five-pounder. He kicked it impatiently 
with his foot, beauty as it was. 

“Bait!” he growled. 

“Tt’s a wonder!” thrilled John, “I wish I 
could land as good.” 
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“You see—watch him. Mangrove snap- 
per terrible smart. He dance all around 
hook; back off—come back—look up and 
shake his head. Little snapper foolish. 


‘That’s why he get caught. If we had fresh 


mullet strips the big ones they would be 
foolish too.” 

It was a fortunate half hour, neverthe- 
less, since John caught three weighing at 
least five pounds each and Hendry as many 
more. They were weary at the expiration 
of that period, for, what with the long day 
and the game character of the snapper, it 
was work rather than sport at this late 
hour. John had had his fill of fishing. 


T was a warm, pleasant evening, for the 
approaching storm, if stofm it would be, 
had not leafd Largo. They could hear 

the thunder of the incessant surf on the 
other side of Planter and the Alligator 
Reef Light burned against the muddy, 
gray _ sky. 
“We go 
ashore,” de- 
clared Hen- 
. dry with an 
abrupt ness 
that was 
somewhat 
surprising. 
“Why not 
walk across 
to Planter?” 
suggested 

John, “Father 

said it was 
‘ quite a place 

—had a post 

office and 

everything. 

How far?” 

“Nearly 
three mile,” 
was the an- 
swer, accom- 

panied by a 

decisive 

shake of the 
head, “can’t 
do. But we see one thing for you.” 

The two clambered out across the man- 
grove roots until they reached fairly se- 
cure ground. Hendry took the lead as they 
struck a poor, winding trail in the heavy 
brush. But Romance gradually died in 
John’s breast.. There was an utter and ab- 
ject loneliness to the scene. It was as if 
the occupants of this remote strata had 
buried all pride under the mucky sand and 
had given Ambition over to the bats and 
the gulls that began to flutter spook-fash- 
ion, along the outer skirts of the mangrove. 

And now they stumbled upon a little 
garden, lying prone, abandoned, long ne- 
glected, in a scooped-out patch, surrounded 
by scraggy bay trees. Obviously, it had not 
been worked since the first planting. Piti- 
ful tomato plants that bore misshappen 
fruit sprawled out in the rank growth of 
weeds; a few pineapples were visible, sere, 
dying and unproductive; cucumbers, grown 
to prodigious, swollen size, popned under 
foot. Vines, as thick as steamship haw- 
sers reached hungrily at this wreckage of 
garden, and lifted it into air or yanked it 
up by the roots, or literally strangled o1 
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its life, 

Squatting at the far 
side of the enclosure 
was a one-room shack, 
fully as desolate as its 
environment. And a man sat upon a log, 
smoking. He wore dirty clothes. As if kin 
to the garden, all that was best in him had 
run to seed. With uncut hair, a fuzzy 
beard and ragged garments, the solitude of 
that bleak bit of Largo, amongst the Man- 
groves, had unmistakably cast a blight—a 





blight that would never be remedied. This- 


man did not possess enough energy to more 
than nod and grunt, as Hendry called to 
him. By the light of the oil lamp, as a 
dicker was made for some very shabby 
tomatoes, John saw that there was just 
the flicker of Youth in the eyes that were 
so dead and spiritless beneath their shaggy 
brows. 

And, all the way back, under the lower- 
ing sky, the boy was silent. He had 
thought it out for himself. Hendry had 
done this thing for a definite reason—stu- 
pid, dull, uneducated Henry. He had re- 
membered John’s remark—the desire to 
leave civilization and town and worry be- 
hind and live forever in a little shack on 
Key Largo. 

“I know him,” the Guide. muttered, “he 
a Swede. Ran away from Key West. 
Come here. Two years on Largo. When 
I first stop, he was boy, like you—big boy— 
nice face—laugh much. All time by self 
and fish, not good.” 

* * *, * * * 

Morning brought a confirmation of Mr. 
King’s fears. It was still cloudy and small 
white-caps leaped and danced in through 
the two Snake Creek passages. Hendry 
was for going on, however, and the Mae 
now turned her nose from Largo and the 
ocean, the spray whipping boisterously at 
her keel and at times fairly smothering the 
power boat that dragged behind. 

They wound laboriously in and around 
the perilous channels, reefs and coral heads 
—past Rabbit Key, Jones, Man of War, 
Rush and finally to the left of the cluster 
of Oyster Keys that nestled for shelter in 
the lap of Cape Sable. 

It was cold now—strangely cold. They 
drew on their coats and reached for tar- 
paulins. Big Sandy Key could be seen 
through sheets of slanting rain. By Mr. 


King’s orders, the Mae was anchored under 
the lee of East Cape, Cape Sable at five 
o'clock, and everything battenéd down for 


the night. 
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Fishing down through the keys brings no day of disappointment. The old 
camera was kept constantly clicking Fisherman’s Proof 


After a hot supper, Mr. King set to work 
on his maps and John surrendered to fa- 
tigue in his bunk. But he did not sleep just 
yet. From where he reclined, he could see 
Hendry, hands hooked over knees, a par- 
ticularly villainous pipe clenched between 
his teeth: Somewhere tucked beneath that 
rough exterior was a very large heart and 
an uncanny knowledge of life in general. 
John saw, for a moment, the uncouth fig- 
ure on Largo—and home seemed suddenly 
sweet. 

As for Hendry—once and once only, he 
turned; his big head swivelling on massive 
shoulders and circled by. a halo of pipe 
smoke—turned and deliberately winked at 
John, without a change of expression. 

ok * Ok * x * 

With the dawn, it had cleared. East 
Cape was glorified by its deluge of rain 
and the gulls were out in circling, talkative 
squadrons. 

Mr. King was beginning to display active 
interest in their course. He was approach- 
ing the first entrance to a land that was 
new to him—new to the world. The gate- 
way was just around Cape Sable and up 
the mystic bosom of White Water Bay. 
The Mae did remarkably well. She was- 
gliding into the mouth of Shark River at 
twelve sharp. 

Here the eye finds much to delight. To 
the south is Shark River and to the north 
the broad, beautiful Harney. Between 
them, and reaching upward as far as the 
Everglades, for many miles, is a fantastic 
aggregation of Mangrove Islands, with 
their hundreds of lagoons and intersecting 
chanriels. They form a sort of crazy-quilt 
of densely woven root thickets, where 
much game abounds and where even a 
glade skiff could not travel. 





John Jr. was forcver throwing over a line 











At the far extrem- 
ity of these islands, 
grouped in White 
Water Bay, is famous 
Lake Tarpon, the re- 
treat of the shrewd fisherman who makes a ° 
month’s trip of it, and takes his sport seri- 
ously. All of this was new to John and 
to his Father. Nor had Hendry ever ven- 
tured around into the Gulf. ’Glades and 
Indians he knew well, but fate had never 
ordained that his journeys should take him 
up White Water. How well Hendry ac- 
climated himself we shall shortly see. And 
how Hendry’s intimate friendship with the 
Seminole saved many an awkward situa- 
tion forms still another exciting chapter. 

There is a Tannic Acid Works on the 
right bank of Shark River, about three- 
fourths of a mile from the mouth. In this 
primitive place, the roughest of rough men 
collect mangrove bark from which the acid 
is eventually made. A brief landing was 
made at the crude dock and Mr, King chat- 
ted with several of the workers. 

Yes, deer, could be found up beyond the 
lake. There were many wildcats. Tarpon 
were running fine! There was “all kinds 
of still water fishing’—how about Choko- 
loskee? Many shakes of the head and 
knitting of brows—no good for anyone. 
Rumor had brought many tales of rene- 
gades of the mangrove thickets—there had 
been impudent posting of creeks—no white 
man was wanted in that region—even the 
bark-gatherers were afraid to venture very 
far into the interior. A pair of innocent 
fishermen from one of the southern states 
had defied these posted notices. Their 
canoe had drifted back but the men them- 
selves were never seen again. And there 
was egret-piracy—yes—all agreed to this. 
Egrets were being shot in defiance of all 
law. Nobody cared to question the deed. 
Chokoloskee was “Bad Ground.” But now 
they were on the outer rim of good game 
country, a fact to which the guide’s Semi- 
nole friends had often testified. Fishing 
tackle could be laid aside for a while. 

The possibility of getting deer appealed 
to both Mr. King and Hendry and a fling 
at Tarpon was another lure. So they con- 
tinued on up Shark River and struck their 
first camp ashore a little before sundown, 
on the wonderful banks of Lake Tarpon. 

For an hour, that night, by the friendly 
light of the roaring camp fire, Hendry pol- 
ished and oiled his rifle. Perhaps he was 






thinking of other things than game! 
(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 
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RAOUL AND THE NEW BRUNSWICK MOOSE 


FROM AN ARKANSAS SWAMP TO THE TOBIQUE RIVER WAS SIMPLY A MATTER OF TIME 
SO THE SCEPTICAL HUNTER AND THE CANADIAN POLICE BOTH CAPTURE THEIR GAME 


T was all the fault of Raoul that I got the 
notion of hunting moose. I can still vis- 
ualize him in the Arkansas swamp along 

the Saint Francis river, leisurely chopping 
away at a hickory axle, while he talked and 
talked away about the moose up in his be- 
loved New Brunswick. 

“Are there still moose there in abund- 
ance?” I ventured the question, although I 
carried a perverse idea—at least Raoul 
called it that—that modern firearms had cut 
_a swath in the ranks of big game to such 

an extent that even on that famotis Rancous 
river of his the extirpation of the moose 
had all but. been accomplished. 

“Toujours beeg moose, always will be 
beeg moose,” declared. Raoul, flinging my 
way an aroma of whiskey which al- 
ways accompanied him. “Some heads 
comme zat beeg dead black gum 
tree on de groun’!” 

“Pretty big creatures,” I reflected 
audibly, but in a low tone, not en- 
tirely incredulous, and limiting my 
own mental creation of New Bruns- 
wick moose to certain restrictions 
necessitated by my certainty that 
Raoul had been imbibing freely of 
swampers’ Squirrel Juice. Person- 
ally I had great faith in Raoul’s 
veracity when uncontrolled by this 
concoction of red swamp water, al- 
cohol, and black molasses. 

On account of his ability with a 
five pound chopping axe and a much 
heavier broadaxe the - little Cana- 
dian was the envy of the big 
logging camp. With an axe he could 
perform the marvellous, though blue eyes 
of a pale color, flaxen hair, ‘and height 
not over five feet three gave him a very 
boyish appearance. To close acquaintances, 
however, Raoul’s most amazing characteris- 
tic was that he was always well soaked with 
liquor. You have heard of chronic drinkers, 
inebriates, Raoul had them outclassed badly ; 
he was never sober. Had any of the swamp- 
ers at any time beheld him perfectly free 
from the clutches of John Barleycorn, in 
that state, Raoul de Gibberville must have 
been unrecognizable. For they had no more 
expectation of ever seeing him sober than 
they had of pronouncing his last name cor- 
rectly. 

“Have you, Monsieur, attendu — heard 
—of ze Tobique, Nipisiguit, or the Ran- 
cous?” Raoul asked one day, as he dropped 
astride of a convenient log, and thrust his 
hand in one end. The hand came forth 
again, grasping a quart bottle of whiskey. 
He had always a bottle accompanying him 
at work, and fifteen minutes was the al- 
lotted' time between each sip. 

“No, Raoul; yes, probably I have, but I 
can’t place them right now. No—you know 
I don’t drink,” I responded. 

Raoul partook of a sip, wiped the oozing 
perspiration from his pink brow, and hold- 
ing the bottle contemplatively before him, 
stated : “New Brunswick!” 


By JEAN DE MACKLOT 


The fact that I alone spoke French of all 
that bunch of swampers endeared me to the 
crack hewer. 

“Je vais alles—I go back some day,” he 
confided tentatively, and measuring the time 
elapsed between the last sip. “And I tak 
you ’long.” 

I shook my head. “Not: yet.” 

“Un jour? The moose so beeg 
: and the feesh saumon and trout. 
Poof! rien ici like it. Et Caribou, Poof! 
rien ici like it.” 

To get the full benefit of Raoul’s “Poof” 
imagine two arms extended palms upward 
in the traditional gesture of a second hand 
clothes Jew. Both of his cheeks swelled out 
prodigiously, but when the word Poof! ex- 


We shook hands over the fallen monarch 


ploded the scent of fifty distilleries permeat- 
ed the surroundings. 


HEN I saw Raoul once more it was 

back in the hill country. Two wide- 

eyed natives wondered at his skill 
with an axe, and enviously gaped at his 
capacity for storing booze. Doubtless it was 
the same Raoul—a little more steeped with 
liquor, but still happy, and very glad to see 
me. He had uncovered another accom- 
plishment—one that appealed to me far more 
than his others—he handled a canoe in swift 
water in masterly fashion. 

“T go back home thees spring, Monsieur. 
Next fall you come—me and you. By Gar, 
go moose hunting on the south branch of 
Rancous!” he said. 

“But, Raoul,” I told him, “It takes a rich 
man for that trip—car fare there, guide, that 
fifty dollar big game license, licensed guide, 
and it is all more than I can expend.” 

“Poof! Poof!” twice in succession he 
deluged me with that spirituous vapor. 
Again he found a convenient log, and pro- 
duced the inevitable bottle. The natives 
drank of it with facile gurgles, and listened 
to what he said to me. Raoul’s sips were 
growing some in duration. “You beeg fool! 
Pardonnez, Monsieur—but doan you see? 
Vous etres Canadian. Vous parlez Francais 
—voyez. I guide; me been licensed guide 
wan time.” 


This was exceedingly tempting. I spoke 
French. Without question I would be con- 
ceived a Canadian. But it was very hard to 
conjure little Raoul as a guide. Yes, on 
second thought, it was probable, for I had 
seen less prepossessing ones in my own 
country—men with the. will to carry Raoul’s 
customary load of liquor, but utterly devoid 
of the capacity. 

At last it was in his own country that I 
found Raoul. The temptations toward a 
moose hunt were very strong; and finally I 
yielded. When I stepped off into the small 
gathering of men at Indian Town, I in- 
stantly scented the little Canadian. I did 
not recognize him in the little man at my 
side, for his change to northern garb and a 

heavy black beard was difficult of 
unravelling. His hair was black, too 
—but those pale, far-away looking 
blue eyes still remained, and the 
aroma’ was stronger, if anything. 

“Parie Francais!” joyously he 
cautioned me, as he seized my be- 
longings and detached them as well 
as myself from the crowd. 

I think it was the second—no, the 
third day out that I got the full 
grasp of Raoul as of yore. A little 
affair in time back with a knife had 
on his return to New Brunswick 
necessitated the change of name to 
Francois Le Clerque, and the sub- 
sequent staining of his hirsute 
growth so that he had lost his boyish 
look. And Francois had become 
a licensed guide. 


LL I heard on my trip from the sports- 
men in the cars and at the stations 
had been record heads, spread of 

horns, bell, points, and a host of other 
things that I knew little or nothing about. 
And many shook their heads dubiously 
when I suggested the possibility of stopping 
a big moose with my .35 Remington. And 
to add weight to their prediction here was 
Raoul—now Francois—shaking his head 
with uncertainty at my rifle. 

“Mebbe she weel do,” he said.. But Raoul 
could never stay long in a state of pessim- 
ism, and promptly added: “Eh bien, we weel 
see many beeg moose with heads so b-e-e-g!” 

“Whoa, Raoul—Francois,” I interposed, 
“there’s no black gum trees up here for 
comparison. . Just let it stand big moose 
until I see one.” 

Many were the camps that we passed on 
our way into the wilderness. On conversing 
with the hunters some, though having been 
successful, were deploring the size of the 
heads. Though the tyro, like myself, the 
first head shown would have satisfied to 
perfection. On hearing my opinion ex- 
pressed the moose hunters snickered, and 
gazed commiseratingly at my .35 automatic. 
All were equipped with the latest type bolt 
action rifles, and regaled me with tales of 
their kills at unbelievable distances. Yet 
what I heard and saw of those long dis- 
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tances had been few and far between. 

The fourth day I saw moose—three cows 
and a young bull in a mirror-like pond close 
to a thicket of spruce. They looked very 
large to me, but Raoul said: “Poof!” 
sneered and promised better. 

Every day as we proceeded further into 
the wilderness the tracks became more plen- 
tiful, and frequently moose were visible— 
tremendous fellows in my poor opinion, but 
the head available for me in Raoul’s opin- 
ion had not yet appeared. 

Never did I get fuller enjoyment out of 
the woods. I drank in that cool, invigorat- 
ing October air, and revelled in the riot of 
coloring to the scenery. Truly the coloring 
of the timber never approached the trans- 
cending beauty of the southern hills in fall. 
But the serene stillness of the country free- 
dom from the constant trespass of the noisi- 
est of all creatures, Man, and the many 
shadings to the violet mists topping the 
woods were irresistibly attractive. The 
moose proved interesting, and the sight of 
a lone caribou was dimly reminiscent of 
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tales I had heard of the barrens, and their 
annual pilgrimages. 

Francois, but to me always Raoul, gave 
me many hours to myself. Not that he 
failed to guide me whenever I wanted him, 
but he had frequent occasions to absent 
himself from me, which had not enough 
importance to me to make inquiry about 
them. He always returned in a happy frame 
of mind, and a trifle more tanked up with 
his favorite and almost only beverage. 

There was a promise of rain or possibly 
snow in those unbroken waving rows of 
lead colored clouds. I pursued my way 
where I had frequently seen big moose 
tracks at the upper margin of a clear little 
lake against the woods. I held well into the 
cover, resorting to all the precautions I 
had absorbed in hunting white tails. As 
far as I could judge in the sombre haze of 
that day the distance at which I saw two 
cows must have been at least three hundred 
yards. On the south side of the lake the 
growths screened me well from observation. 
I continued on, working against wind, the 
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cows feeding insouciantly, only now and 
then tossing up their heads impatiently. 

By detour of the right of the lake I de- 
termined to get around on them, crossing a 
sheet of water of insignificant depth, which 
extended back into a cedar swamp. I don’t 
know how it came about, but almost mirac- 
ulously, in the very darkest area of spruce 
back of the cows an immense animal stood 
motionless. For a moment without glasses 
it was difficult for me to realize what it was. 
But I surveyed that spot fully ten minutes, 
and out of the swart surroundings I plainly 
descried the largest wild creature that I had 
ever beheld in its lair. Raoul’s tales had 
good grounds for their fabrication. 
Crouched in the low water growths I 
watched for a better shot, hardly crediting 
the creature with being real until he swung 
his head discerningly from one side to the 
other. He made a step forward. 


I started to work in closer, and took the 
water. Then out of the east back.of me in 
a sudden shift of the wind a call of a cow 

(CONTINUED.ON PAGE 724) . 





HUNTING FOR BIG GAME REQUIRES CRAFTY WOOD-SENSE, TRAINED CO-ORDINATION 





ID you ever hear of a hungry cougar 
D tearing the brush to toothpicks when 
Or did you 
ever see a cat thresh about in the grass 
like a beheaded rooster when hunting for 


stalking his dinner? 


mice? No, you did not, for the animal 
hunter possesses a natural woods-sense— 
an instinct to pussyfoot upon his prey un- 
awares. 

The most exciting hunting I ever have 
enjoyed was with an old deer hunter who 
never allowed a word to be spoken aloud 
from the time we got in sight of the hunt- 
ing ground until the day was ended. Al- 
most the:-instant we left camp he became 
a crafty Indian. Indeed, sometimes it 
seemed as if he was walking in some 
sacred place where to break a twig or voice 
a sound would would be to violate the 
sacred laws of the holy of holies. 

He would steal along, stopping every 
few yards to listen, ever carrying his rifle 
poised for instant action. None of his 
movements were sudden or jerky. He 
never followed a track directly, but was 
constantly circling about to come upon his 
game from an unexpected quarter. He 
must often stop and uncover his bald dome 
to test the direction of the wind. 

Few hunters liked to hunt with Killdeer 
Jim because he scouted so thoroughly and 
slowly that they soon lost patience. But 
he always got his share of deer. I have 
seen him shoot several as they lay sleeping 
in their beds with noses pointed to wind- 
ward along their back trail. The number 
that I have seen him shoot on the jump 
would be counted by dozens. He was a 
thoroughbred hunter with a crafty woods- 
sense and unlimited patience. 

The roar of a gun seems to frighten 
wild animals very little. I have won- 


dered if it might be from the fact that 


OF BOTH MOTIVE AND MENTAL FACULTIES, AND ABOVE ALL, SHOOTING CONFIDENCE 


By F. E. BRIMMER 


they mistook it for thunder, which they 
must become accustomed to from infancy. 
But let a leaf rustle, a twig snap, a stone 
roll, a rotten log crunch under foot pres- 





Sitting like Patience on a monument 


sure, clothes or rifle scrape against any- 
thing and they immediately take warning 
of danger. 

A few years ago I was called lucky be- 
cause I brought a deer within range by 
first shooting cover him. Reasoning that a 





deer was more afraid of the noise that a 
crashing bullet would make than the slight 
crack of smokeless powder, I sent three 
ripping bullets into the brush behind the 
buck. At the first shot he gave little 


sign of fear. As the second bullet clipped 
through the trees behind him he became 
suspicious and the third frightened him so 
that he ran straight to me. 

Watch the man who gets his share of 
the game with the high power and you 
will see a man who steals through the 
woods almost as gently as a kitten. He is 
constantly alert to choose the quietest way 
to go and always watches the wind as care- 
fully as a motorist the unknown road 
ahead of him. Ejither in the natural state, 
or developed by patient practice, that man 
has one great element of a big game hunt- 
er’s success. And that is woods-sense. 


O be a dependable shooter the hunter 

must use this sixth sense in shooting. 

Did you ever get to wondering if you 
had heart trouble? The more you thought 
about it the worse your little pump be- 
came. Certainly you have found that the 
more you thought of sleeping the longer it 
took you to get to sleep. What I am shoot- 
ing at is the fact that some of the func- 
tions of this wonderful human machine 
are hindered by thinking about them. This 
must mean that there is at work in the 
complicated mechanism of the human body 
a sixth sense. Call it reflex action or the 
subsconscious self if you prefer. The fact 
remains that the brain does many things 
without conscious voluntary direction. 

Ask an old hunter how he holds his gun, 
or if he takes a fine or coarse sight with 
the rifle, and he will laugh at you. Ask 
similar questions of the crack pistol shot’ 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 720) 
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ONE WAY TO FIND THE®SPICE{OF LIFE 


A FEW HOURS HUNT ON 'AN OBLIGING FARMER’S [LAND WILL YIELD ALL THE 
VARIETY ONE MAY WISH FOR, BUT THE FARMER’S WISHES MUST BE RESPECTED 


ARIETY, they tell us, is the spice of 

life. If this is true, then a little 

hunt that I took must have been a 
“spicy” one, for I returned with as varied 
a collection of game as anyone ought to 
dare get during a three hours’ hunt here 
in the effete East. 

I am famous around the house for not 
neglecting my meals, and when the meal 
consists of roast ruffed grouse with lots 
of fixings such as Jimmie—my one best 
bet—can prepare, nothing other than the 
woods could make me hustle the grub. 

At the rate that brings on indigestion, I 
finished the dinner—we still have dinner 
at twelve—and was lacing up my leggings, 
when Jimmie asked: 

“Where are you going this afternoon?” 

“Plain Hill,” I told her. “I can get 
there in short order, and I know just where 
a bird or two is hanging out.” 

“Well,” she cautioned, “be careful of 
yourself and—bring home a ruffed grouse.” 

“They are mighty scarce birds this sea- 
son,” I rejoined, “but we'll try to get one 
to take the place of the fellow we had to- 
day for dinner. Gee, whizz! if black bass 
only tasted as good as ruffed grouse do.” 

I shoved the cleaning rod through the 
barrels of my sixteen gauge hammerless. 
It slid easily through the cylinder right, 
but I had to give it a twist to force the 
rag through the choke in the left. 

I shoved the stock and barrels into the 
carrying-case and grabbing my belt with 
its twenty-five shells of 2% drams, I ounce 
No. 8 shot, as well as a full box for ex- 
tras—I hate to think of running short of 
ammunition—I flew out of the house and 
jumped into the little red runabout. 

It is about five miles to the top of Plain 
Hill, but you wouldn’t have believed it if 
you had been with me. My, how I did 
kick up the dust, and bounce over the 
rocks and ruts and “thank-you-marms,” 
but I was excusable. I was going hunting 
—I was just crazy to get into the thickets 
and become all wound up with bull briers 
and vines. That’s the moment, too, when 
a big fat grouse scatters the dry rustling 
leaves and bounces into the air with a 
roar. You don’t shoot either. No. To 
tell the truth, with a brier across the muz- 
zle of your gun and another across both 
arms and your chest, you are not quick on 
the trigger. 

That is what I wanted. 
into the woods—get into the brush—briers 
—mud. To hear the “b-r-r!” of wings— 
to smell the burnt smokeless powder. Yes 
—all of that. 


at the farm on the hill, I was going 
toward a clump of blueberry bushes. I 
had two shells in the little sixteen gauge 
and my desires were something on this 
order: first I hoped I’d start something, 
then that I’d get a decent shot at it, and 


¢ a very few minutes after my arrival 


I wanted to get - 


By GEORGE S. BROWN 


finally that I’d make a hit. And making 
a hit with a wily old ruffed grouse beating 
it full tilt, is about as difficult as it is mak- 
ing a hit with the ladies sometimes. 

As I was bending low and forcing my 
way through the brush, I heard the whirr 
of a grouse not far ahead. Knowing the 
ground ‘pretty well, I felt quite certain 
where she would alight—in a narrow run, 
bordered by an almost impenetrable tangle 


Here are the samples but no orders filled 


of briers.. I. hurried along to this place 
and was nearly on my hands and knees in 
my efforts to get through the thicket, when 
the old. grouse crashed out of the briers 
not thirty. feet ahead of me. 

I yanked the sixteen gauge into a shoot- 

ing position and cut loose with the right. 
It was.a case of shoot mighty quick or not 
shoot at all. After I shot, if the bird had 
kept right on, I wouldn’t have been sur- 
prised as misses are much more common 
than hits in such: shooting; but my aim 
was. good and the bird upset. 
. I picked it up, smoothed its feathers. 
and’ admired its rich. black and brown 
plumage. Then I tucked it away in my 
hunfing coat and pushed on through the 
brush into the young growth. 

Down ahead of me there was a couple 
of acres of young saplings which had 
sprung from the stumps of the chestnut 
trees that once grew there but now were 
supporting telegraph wires or railroad 
tracks. I passed through this young 
growth without starting anything, and 
struck the edge of the woods where the 
tall trees were still. uncut. I stopped a 
moment in one of the unlikeliest spots im- 
aginable for ruffed grouse. There were 


two good places ahead of me: one, along 
the course of a small brook; the other, a 
clump of white birches. The birches 
looked a bit “woodcocky” too. 

While contemplated in which direction 
to go first, right back of me there was a 
“whirr !” 

I wheeled just in time to get a glimpse 
of a ruffed grouse disappearing behind a 
tree trunk. He stayed “disappeared” too, 
until he was a good forty yards away, and 
then I caught a flash of brown as he 
dodged to one side.” 

I pulled the left barrel. on the fleeing 
bird, but. without avail, then lost sight of 
the game. Right after him I went, but be- 
fore I had proceeded a hundred feet, I 
heard a “Co-ee!” from up in an open pas- 
ture. I answered, and the young fellow 
who lived on the farm came over to do a 
little hunting with me. 


EFORE I proceed any further with 

this hunt, I would like to diverge a 

bit. It is about a matter that concerns 
all of us fellows who go to the open with 
guns. 

There are lots of complaints registered 
about the unwillingness of farmers to per- 
mit hunting on their land. There is a lot 
of posted land in Connecticut and there is 
other land that is not posted, but hunters 
keep off for their own good. I live in the 
city, and they call me a “city chap.’; but 
after considering all the evidence—both 
from what I have heard and seen—if it 
were necessary for me to stand with the 
farmers or “city chaps,” I’d line up with 
the farmers’ For the farmers are pretty 
decent fellows when they are dealing with 
those who in their turn try to be: likewise. 
For examples, let me relate a few instances 
of farmers’ “meanness.” 

There was a farmer who owned a strip 
of brush land and woods that was full of 
gray squirrels and a number of grouse. 
Whenever he heard a gun fired on his land, 
he took after the hunter and the hunter 
got off. I hunted the farm adjacent to 
this man’s land and knowing how he felt, 
I kept where I belonged. 

One autumn there was a bunch of 
grouse that stayed in a ravine close to the 
line fence, and every time I went after 
them, they took to the forbidden ground 
and were safe. 

I drove into this farmer’s yard and went 
out into the field where he was and stated 
my errand: that I would like to hunt on 
his farm. 

“You are the first man who ever asked 
me if he could hunt before he trespassed 
on me,” he said. “I’ve got some young 
stock in that pasture and don’t want them 
shot. If you will be careful, I have no ob- 
jections to your hunting there.” 

A dozen cigars—I found out beforehand 
that he smoked—left him in a pleasant 
frame of mind. At Christmas, a box of 
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fifty more was delivered with my compli- 
ments. The cost was small when you con- 
sider the hunting I got—and got it without 
expecting to be driven- off any moment. I 
have kept up the custom and I am the only 
one who ever hunts those woods with a 
clear conscience. 

I was one of a party of three to go on 
a trip into the next county for grouse. I 
was a stganger, but my comrades knew the 
ropes as they lived in the vicinity. We left, 
our automobiles at a farmhouse and got! 
three grouse after a short hunt. I pro- 


cured the farmer’s name and address and. 


that Christmas sent him a pair of heavy 
working gloves. The cost was but a trifle, 
but he appreciated the spirit and wrote 
me a very kind letter, winding it up by 
saying: “You didn’t get all the partridges. 
I saw two yesterday, and I’ll try to keep 
them for you when you come next fall.” 


HERE was a farm in Ledyard, Conn., 
- where I was invited by its owner to 
go hunting with him one day. Nat- 
urally I found time to go. Our bag for 
the day was four ruffed grouse, a wood- 


‘grouse home with me. 
personally delivered a pair of driving 
‘gloves at this man’s home. When he final- 
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cock, a lone quail, five gray squirrels and 
two rabbits. It was a good farm to hunt 
on and I intended to go again the next year. 

Before that time arrived, the farm 
changed ownership and it was up to me to 
do some prospecting. The new owner was 
a foreigner and spoke but little English, 
so I had some difficulty to make myself 
understood. I succeeded, however, but 
while cigars showed my feeling in the mat- 
ter, the owner didn’t smoke. 

I went hunting and took three nice ruffed 
At New Year, I 


ly understood.the reason for my gift, the 


broad smile on his face told plainly whether - 


I could hunt on his land in the future. 

At another place, a box of candy put the 
farm at my disposal. Yes, it brought a 
treat to sweet cider, apples and a hearty 
invitation to “come again and perhaps you 
wiJl have better luck.” 

There is one farm where I am always 
welcome. I may shoot any game on the 
place except. quail. I always get one, two 
or three grouse every trip, but I never pull 


‘ 
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trigger on a quail, though often have I 
gone through a certain maple swamp on 
that farm and scattered a big bevy of quail, 
only to have them popping up later at my 
very feet every few steps: The owner 
doesn’t want the quail shot and 1 don’t 
shoot at them; so I hunt there when I 
please. Others who shoot at the quail 
there, do it but once. 


N summing up the whole matter, the 
farmer owns the land and if he doesn’t 
want hunters trespassing, they will have 

to keep off. One reckless “cuss” in a town 
can “queer” the entire surrounding farm- 
ing community. When a careless “bone- 
head” tests the pattern of his gun on the 
side of a barn, can you expect the kind- 
hearted farmer on the inside to merely lay 
low and pick out the birdshot that went 
through the cracks? Strange as it may 
seem, a powder concern has an advertise- 
ment in a magazine showing a shooter tar- 
geting his gun on the side of somebody’s 
barn. Who under the heavens ever got 
up the brilliant idea? 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 724) 


BOB WHITE, THE GAME BIRD OF AMERICA 


NO BIRD HAS SUCH EXTENDED RANGE AND NONE TESTS SO WELL THE 
TRAINING OF THE DOG AND THE EYE AND NERVE OF THE SPORTSMAN 





F all the game birds of America, none 

is so endeared to the lover of coun- 
try life or better appreciated by the 
sportsman than little Bob White. He may 
be found from southern Maine and Canada 
to the Gulf, and from the Atlantic to the 
high central plains, and he is known by va- 
rious names. In the North and East he is 
called Quail; in the South and West, he is 
Partridge; while everywhere he is known 
as Bob White. Let us then call him as he 
calls himself, and we will not be berated 
for our ignorance of natural history. 

Observation of the habits of this gallant 
and affectionate bird has shown that he 
is naturally a monogamist. He selects his 
mate and makes his courtship in the spring, 
soon after the snow and frost have gone, 
when the willows have turned yellow and 
the frogs are piping in the marshes. In 
the month of May they build their simple 
nest, formed of a slight depression in the 
ground, lined with soft leaves and dried 
grasses. This nest may be found under a 
tussock of grass, beneath a small bush, in 
the brier-grown corner of a worm-fence, at 
the foot of an old stump, alongside a log. 
or often in the open fields of wheat or 
clover. The nest is sometimes closed above 
with stubble mingled with the grass tussock 
or briers, and provided with a side en- 
trance; but the nest is as often found open 
above as closed. 

In this nest the hen-bird lays from one 
dozen to two dozen eggs of a pure, bril-. 
liant white. While the hen is laying, and 
during the time of nesting, the cock is the 
happiest of husbands. Filled with joy and 
pride, he sits on the low bough of a neigh- 
boring tree, or perches on the fence-rail 
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quite near his spouse, whom hé never 
wearies of telling that he is “Bob White— 
your Bob White” in such a brilliant, happy 
voice that the farmer stops his work and 
the children leave their play to listen to 
him, and are happier for having heard him. 
In from three to four weeks the little 
downy young leave the egg, and even with 
pieces of egg-shell yet sticking on their 
backs they go off with their parents to be 
taught to search for food. They feed on 
the seeds of various grasses, weeds, and ce- 
reals, and on berries; and they return a 
hundred-fold the-bounty of their landlord 
by destroying’ for his benefit not only 
countless numbers. of destructive insects, 
but quantities of weed-seed, one or two gills 
of which the adult birds can stow away in 
their little crops during a day's feeding. 
Old birds and young form one happy fam- 
ily, the young remaining with their parents 
until the following spring, in the pairing 
seascn, when the old ties are severed. 


OB WHITE schools the wing-shot as 

severely as the wily trout tries the 

angler. Like the trout, he has habits 
which we must be acquainted with in or- 
der to find him, and when found we our- 
selves may be found—wanting. It requires 
much experience to be able to divine the 
whereabouts of Bob White. If the weather 
be fair, start early, for the birds will be 
on their feeding-grounds at sunrise, and 
will be found in the fields of stubble, or in 
the midst of the rag-weed, and along the 
brier-fringed ditches; and do not forget 
the field of buckwheat, for they are espe- 
cially fond of it. About ten or eleven they 


will cease feeding, and will seek the sunny 









side of some covert near a stream, where 
they will quench their thirst after their 
morning meal: Here they will dust and 
preen themselves, and take their noonday 
siesta. The birds will generally remain 
here till three or four hours after midday, 
and, closely huddled as they are, they are 
very difficult for the dog to find. 

The sportsman, if wise, will now follow 
the example of.the birds, and seeking the 
quiet of some sheltered sunny nook, will 
take his lunch and rest himself and his 
dogs. How well we remember that pleas- 
ant spring-side, with the dogs stretched be- 
fore us to catch the warm rays of the sun, 
their eyes furtively glancing at us, waiting 
for their share of the lunch; the fragrant 
cigar, the pleasant jokes at our bad shots 
and untimely tumble, the generous admira- 
tion of our companions’ skill, and talk 
about the wonderful working of the dogs. 


F the weather is very dry, do not seek 
the birds on the uplands, for Bob White, 
though no hydropathist, likes the vicinity 

of water. But if your hunt occurs after a 
rainy spell, go to the upland stubble-fields, 
and work your dogs along the border of 
the sunniest and driest of the coverts. 

If it is windy and cold, the birds will be 
found in covert along the sunny lee slopes 
of the valleys, in the tall rag-weed and 
briers of the hollows, and on the sunny 
borders of the woods and hedge-rows. 
They will not now lie well to the dog, and 
when flushed will go like bullets into the 
deepest thickets. Should you hope to pre- 
vent this by getting them in between you 
and the dogs, you may often be mistaken, 
for in all likelihood they will spring over 
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your head like sparks from under a black- 
smith’s hammer. The shooting is now dif- 
ficult, for ‘you will have to turn rapidly on 
your heel as the bird passes over you, and 
drop your line of sight upon him while he 
is only momentarily in sight. 

If you had a fair day yesterday, but after 
a long spell of wet weather, and you re- 
turned home last night in a clear, cold, 
quiet air, you may expect to see the 
sunshine of to-morrow sparkling in the 
hoar-frost which covers the ground and 
all the herbage. Tarry at home till the 
sun has nearly melted the ice off the 
meadows, for you will get nothing but 
wet legs by tramping the fields while 
the ground is iced and while the birds 
are yet huddled and have not spread 
their scent. Some sportsmen suppose 
that Bob White has the power of vol- 
untarily retaining his scent, and thus in 
time of danger eludes the dogs. But it 
is more probable that when crouching 
with their wings closely pressed against 
their bodies so as to squeeze themselves 
into the smallest compass, this act, no 
doubt, causes a diminution in the emis- 
sion of their effluvia. 


t 


HEN the dogs are seeking the 
W coveys, let them range widely. 

When they stand the covey, do 
not exhaust yourself with haste in 
reaching them, but approach leisurely 
and quietly. When the covey springs be 
very quick, but very, very steady, and 
do not fire until you are sure of your 
aim. Remember that it is your left arm 
and wrist that direct your gun; so grasp 
it well forward on the fore-end, and not 
near the breech, as some do. You will 
thus be able to give your gun that quick 
and firm motion which is indispensable 
to .skill in “snap-shooting”; and all 
shooting at Bob White is of that kind. 

To become a successful shot at Bob 
White, the sportsman should bear in 
mind that Bob, immediately after he has 
sprung, flies with a velocity which prob- 
ably exceeds that of any other bird; and 
also that, unless fairly hit, he can carry 
off a number of pellets. Bob White is 
a tough and hardy little fellow, and the 
true sportsman, always a humane man, 
will remember this and endeavor to kill 
him outright. Often a bird will fly two or 
three hundred yards, though mortally 
wounded. It is the duty of all sportsmen 
carefully to watch the flight of birds he has 
shot at, and his experience of the nature of 
‘their flight will tell him if the bird has been 
struck. If he concludes that he has been, 
then it is his bounden duty to bring that 
bird to bag, and that right quickly. 

Rules for shooting are of value, and di- 
rections founded on theory may serve to 
inform the beginner why he misses, and 
thus show him the way to improvement in 
his marksmanship; but no matter how well 
we may know how the shooting should be 
done, to do it is an art which can be at- 
tained only by the assiduous cultivation and 
development of certain peculiar natural 
gifts. This takes practice and patience. 

The beginner who, out of three’ shots, 
can bring one Bob White to bag, need not 
be discouraged or ashamed; with sufficient 
practice he may one day kill one out of two 
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birds shot at. The sportsman who takes 
his chances in the open and in covert on 
all birds which offer a probability of suc- 
cess to his skill, and who, the season 
through, brings to his bag three out of five 
birds fired at, is an accomplished sports- 
man. If he can make three successful shots 
out of four, he is a phenomenal marksman. 

The best wing-shot I ever hunted with 
has written for me the following state- 


Everywhere he is known as Bob White 
ment, which coming from a sportsman who 
has had unusual opportunities in hunting 
Bob White, in North Carolina, cannot fail 
to be of interest to all sportsmen: 

“T find, on referring to my record con- 
taining the number, of birds killed, that the 
average is but little over three birds 
brought to bag from each covey flushed. 
When it is remembered—that the usual 
number of birds found in a covey runs 
from ten to eighteen, it will give some idea 
of the difficulties to be overcome, and 
the large proportion of birds that escape 
even with good shooting, as the same rec- 
ord shows that seventy-three out of every 
hundred birds shot at were brought to bag. 
This record, extending over four years, and 
running up into the thousands of birds 
killed, gives very reliable data to base cal- 
culations upon.” 

The shooting of Bob White demands such 
quick action in handling the gun and such 
long tramps to discover his retreats, that 
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light guns are in order. A pound more in 
weight will be felt in the afternoon of a 
long day’s hunt, and the rapidity and ease 
with which a light and short gun can be 
handled makes it very efficient in snap- 
shooting in covert. A twelve-gauge seven 
pound gun, of twenty-eight inch barrels, 
carrying one ounce of No. 8 shot and three 
drams of powder, or a sixteen-gauge of six 
pounds weight and twenty-six-inch barrels, 
charged with seven-eighths of &n ounce 
of shot and two and _ three-quarters 
dram of powder, is to my liking. It 
may also be said that the easy handling 
little twenty-gauge with its slim grace- 
ful tubes and its three-quarters of an 
ounce of No. 8 shot propelled by two 
and one-quarters drams of one of the 
nitro powders is becoming more and 
more popular among good sportsmen 
who are devoted to this most enjoyable 
of field sports. 

If after a day of successful shoot- 
ing over a considerable area, the sports- 
man will count the number of cock 
and hen birds which have fallen to his 
aim he will find the former always 
outnumbering the latter. The exact ra- 
tio I do not know. I have but once 
separated them; then, in a bag of forty, 
I found twenty-four cocks to sixteen 
hens which ratio may be average. 

The average weight of Bob White 
varies considerably with the nature of 
his feeding-ground, the weather pre- 
ceding the time when he is shot, and 
the age of the bird. Probably six and 
three-quarters ounces is a fair average 
weight. In Southern Maryland, I have 
shot a few cock-birds which weighed 
eight and one-quarter ounces, and one 
even as high in weight as eight ounces 
and three-quarters. Fifty birds shot in 
the middle of North Carolina, last De- 
cember, averaged seven ounces. Those 
birds were cocks and hens, old and 
young, just as they came to bag. 

Bob White is sometimes partly migra- 
tory in his habits. It is said that he has 
“a running season” in October, when, 
joining a pack, he leaves the region of 
his birth and travels on foot in a south- 
erly and easterly direction till he reaches 
the borders of streams and bays, where 
he may remain till November, when he 

returns to his former haunts. These pil- 
grimages are particularly annoying to 
field trial associations who sometimes find 
their carefully. protected preserves bare of 
birds upon the eve of some important race, 
but whether these movements take place in 
response to some instinct or as a result of 
changes in food or climatic conditions has 
never been decided. That they do take 
place, however, all agree, and during his 
travels it would be useless to hunt him, for 
he then runs with great rapidity before the 
dog, and will not take wing. 

The energetic Bob White, if protected 
by the enforcement of judicious game laws, 
will thrive in cultivated lands, though civ- 
ilization rob them of their natural feeding 
grounds, and will continue to test the 
gamecraft and marksmanship of future 
generations. He is destined to remain the 
game bird of America, and he is worthy of 
it; for there is none that has such extended 
range in his feeding-grounds and coverts. 
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THAT HUN-KILLING MILITARY SHOTGUN 


THE FIRST TRYOUT AT THE FOREST AND STREAM RIFLE RANGE SHOWS IT 
TO BE THE DEADLIEST SHORT-RANGE WEAPON EVER HELD IN TWO HANDS 









HE German press is horror-stricken 
at the report that American troops 
have been supplied with sawed-off 


shotguns. To the sensitive Teutonic con- 
science nothing could be more revolting. 
The Cologne Gazette indignantly exclaims 
that the American soldiers are barbarians, 
not “honorable warriors,” and shudders. at 
the thought that tomahawks and scalping- 
knives will soon appear on the American 
front. The noble art of war which the 
Kaiser’s master geniuses have raised to 
such sublime heights of chivalry has been 
shockingly degraded at the hands of the 
Western savages. The Weser Zeitung 
adds that those terrible shotguns have been 
issued because the ill-trained Americans 
cannot use rifles and are not supplied with 
a sufficient number of machine guns. It 
makes a world of difference whose bull is 
gored. How “perfectly horrid” of Persh- 
ing to crumple up a German attack with 
so crude and homely an instrument as a 
modern blunderbuss! The 
Potsdam gang state positively 
they will “cut him dead” after 
the war—‘“he ain’t no gentle- 
man.” 

When we still had a western 
frontier the “bad men” and 
“road agents” raised the same 
plaintive wail; in the hands of 
an American sportsman with a 
well-developed sense of range 
and direction, the sawed-off 
shotgun has long stood for law 
and order and its days of use- 
fulness are not yet passed. 
Yet while we all know it is a 
“right handy” weapon with 
which to eliminate the lawless 
element in any community 
where such element refuses to 
be reasonable, there is very 
little concrete information con- 
cerning that type of gun in 
general, and even less is known 
about the arm now being used 
with such deadly effect by our 
boys on the Western front. It 
did the work and will keep on 
doing it, at home and abroad, 
whenever and wherever neces- 
sary, but just how and why 
this particular gun is so deadly 
and what can be reasonably 
expected of it, is what the gun 
cranks want to know. That is 
how Lieutenant Whitten and I 
felt about the matter, so we 
went out on a still hunt for 
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This is the gun that stopped the Hun 


one of those military shotguns and camped 
on the animal’s trail until we could lay our 
hands on the little brute, then we toted 
it out to the Essex School of Musketry 
and proceeded to get some first hand dope 
on this most interesting of shooting irons. 


Tue Gun ITSELF 


WILL freely and frankly admit it was 

a case of love at first sight. The mo- 

ment I picked up that little snub-nosed, 
sharp-pointed implement of destruction I 
felt sure that I’d found the deadliest short- 
range weapon ever placed in the hands of 
man and further acquaintance simply con- 
firmed and amplified my first impression. 
Fully equipped with sling and bayonet the 
piece weighs exactly 9 pounds 6 ounces. 
Trim and well-balanced it handles like a 
field gun, in fact everyone guesses its 
weight a pound to two pounds short, and 
best of all the adding of the bayonet is an 
improvement and not an _ encumbrance. 





The Tactical Hun and my two faithful assistants 
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From toe to muzzle the musket measures 
exactly 40 inches, which is 3 inches shorter 
than the Springfield and 5 inches shorter 
than the Lee-Enfield rifle, and to compen- 
sate for this, the blade of the bayonet is 
17 inches long. The complete : bayonet 
measures 22 inches and ‘when free of the 
piece makes a very handy and sizable side- 
arm, as it has a 5-inch handle which is 
large enough to accommodate the palm. 
In the hands of a competent swordsman 
this bayonet is capable of deadly execution, 
an excellent trench knife or poignard, and 
when fixed to the gun it is one of the best 
pikes I ever handled. But the use of the 
gun in a hand-to-hand encounter is an- 
other story and does not come within the 
scope of a comment upon its shooting 
qualities. 

The barrel measures 20 inches and is 
partially covered with a perforated hand 
guard a foot long to save the fingers of 
the left hand from getting blistered during 

heavy firing. The stock has a 

full pistol grip. that is small 

enough to permit the use of a 

glove in the right hand, a little 

detail of vital importance when 
. on guard duty in cold weather. 

The drop is 2% inches at the 
heel and % at the comb, and 
from the center of the butt- 
plate to the trigger the dis- 
tance is 14 inches. The butt- 
plate itself is 1%4 by 5% inches 
and made of hard rubber, 
which is a mistake, as such 
material would soon be broken 
in active service. The equip- 
ping of the piece with a steel 
butt-plate and a field cleaner 
and oil can in the stock is an 
improvement that should be 
made before more of these 
guns are manufactured. 

With bayonet fixed the piece 
measures 56% inches from toe 
to point, and right here I want 
to make one very forcible 
statement. When on duty the 
gun should always be carried 
with the bayonet fixed. The 
barrel is so short that without 
the bayonet the piece is muz- 
zle-light and unhandy, also it 
does not shoot well, the “jump” 
being sufficient to throw the 
charge far above the aiming 
point. With the bayonet on 
the gun shoots exactly where 
it is held. Also I had occasion 
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Squatting — breech closed 


~ 


Prone — breech open 


to observe that the gun makes a better pattern when wearing 
its bayonet than it did without it, owing to the fact that the 
weight of the bayonet substantially reduces the “flip” of the 
short barrel.: The bayonet is part of the weapon, do not take 
it off, 

It is a twelve-gauge, being simply the standard pump gun 
cut down and remodeled for ‘military purposes, capacity six 
shots, five shells in the magazine and one in the chamber. The 
load is 3% drams of smokeless powder and 1% ounce of “oo” 
buckshot, nine .34 caliber spherical bullets that run about 122 to 
the pound. This places at the command of the shooter 54 
effective balls that can be delivered in 3 seconds. My target 
was supported by 2 by 4 inch hemlock joists and every bullet 
that struck them passed straight through and kicked a splinter 
out of the far side, so I did not make any further test for pene- 
tration, that being more than sufficient to inflict a mortal wound. 


FItTING ON A SLING 


HE lower sling swivel is located six inches from the toe 
a. and the distance between the swivels is 30 inches. These 

swivels, I am told, were placed on the gun for no other 
purpose than to accommodate a tote-strap, and even for that 
purpose the forward sling swivel is a flivver, being merely a 
piece of soft wire utterly devoid of any semblance of strength, 
so I took the forward swivel off one of my Springfields and 
made it secure with a piece of strong twine, giving strength 
and utility sans beauty. When I first proposed equipping the 
piece with a web sling similar to that used on the service rifle, 
several of my. men solemnly declared, “It can’t be done.” They 
insisted that while a properly adjusted sling would unquestion- 
ably be a great aid to holding and materially reduce the effect of 
the recoil, the forward loop of the strap when secured to the 
left arm would prevent the shooter from operating the action 
slide handle, or forearm, that functions the magazine, and so 
render the gun useless as a repeater. Having had consider- 
able experience in adjusting slings to all sizes and breeds of 
guns, I knew this would not be the case as the forward swivel 
is placed well ahead of the grip for the left hand, leaving plenty 


Squatting — breech open 
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of room to work the action slide handle; so I sought out Frank 
Lancaster and suggested we make up a special sling for this 
gun. ‘Our first attempts were disappointing, but finally we hit it, 
a sling that would steady the piece and take up the recoil, yet 
not interfere with operating’the magazine. ‘Using a sling on a 
pump gun sounds queer, but it works, works perfectly, and_ even 
the old hunters and trap shots pronounced it an unqualified suc- 
cess. Just look over illustrations showing the’piece in action in 
different positions and you can readily see why and how that 
certain thing is done. 

Here are the specifications of the successful sling: Heavy 
cotton webbing, 134 inches wide; lower part or extension, 15 
inches; upper part constituting the loop for the left arm, 59 
inches long; rigged with the same snaps, links, and keeper used 
on the standard service sling. This gives a loop for the left 
arm with a maximum measurement of 28 inches; we found a 
24 to 25-inch loop to be about right. Fix the sling to the left 
arm exactly as is done when using the service rifle, loop ad- 
justed high and keeper pressed firmly down against the biceps, 
left hand on the action slide handle and strap on the right side 
of the left wrist. As the forward swivel is well ahead of the 
grip for the left hand, the sling in no way hampers the opera- 
tion of the magazine, yet it gives sufficient tension to enable the 
shooter to “hold like a rock” and, bring the butt firmly into the 
shoulder. Raise vour right elbow level with the shoulder and 
freeze your face to the comb. Bang! A short backward move- 
ment, but no punishment. And now comes another remarkable 
fact. In trying out the gun I used a number of different men, 
soldiers and civilians, riflemen and trapshooters, and they one 
and all unanimously agreed that when firing from the prone 
position they felt less recoil than when standing. Also that in 
all positions the use of the sling cut down the recoil more than 
fifty per cent. When I first proposed the use of the sling I was 
assured that it was “humanly impossible,” and as to firing a 
shotgun prone, that was the height of folly and would inflict a 
degree of punishment second only to the Spanish Inquisition, 
yet a series of practical experiments conclusively proved that 
“somebody’d done made a mistake (CONTINUED ON PAGE 716) 


At ready ‘in a camouflaged trench 
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Firing through the port hole 
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SALT WATER SQUIDDING AND JIGGING 


ALL RACES OF MEN IN ALL AGES HAVE TAKEN FISH IN THIS MANNER, BUT THE 
IMPLEMENTS USED TODAY ARE MORE EFFICIENT THAN THOSE OF OTHER DAYS 


By LEONARD HULIT, Associate Editor of FOREST AND STREAM. 


HILE in a gen- 
W eral sense the 

above terms are 
analogous still the 
practice as applied to- 
day has a _ different 
meaning in its broad 
sense and’ must be so 
treated. While it is te 
be -believed that all 
races of men in all 
ages have taken fish in 
the manner known as 
“jigging,” yet we of 
to-day feel that our 
method is so improved 
that our fathers were 
but crude novices, and 
their appliances things 
of startling inefficiency. 
And yet they took fish; 
and fish a-plenty, if we 
are to believe some- 
what of the lore which 
is handed down from 
generation to genera- 
tion. Perhaps the 
greater abundance of 
fish was a cause. It 
may be that more pa- 
tience on the part of 
the angler is to be 
offered as a prime reason why such good 
catches are said to have been made. Be 
this as it may, it is sure that our pro- 
genitors knew the value of the unbaited 
lure when properly manipulated. 

The squid of fifty years ago was a thing 
of no real artistic beauty and of no spe- 
cific detail, They were made mostly by 
the’ fishermen themselves and in the crud- 
est of moulds, each man to his fancy, and 
all of lead. As this metal corrodes rapidly 
it required continual scraping to keep them 
at all bright. Later what was known in 
those days as “Britannia ware” became a 
great favorite to make these squids as it 
remained bright while in use and was easy 
to cast. It was the custom of the fish 
peddlers on their rounds to inquire of all 
the farmers for cast-off articles made from 
this ware. No matter how battered it 
might be it commanded a good price, and 
was eagerly taken. Later the block tin of 
commerce came into. general use as it is 
‘perfectly adapted to this work, and now it 
is the one article in use. 

Of the many designs which have from 
time to time been on the market certain 
ones have been gradually eliminated until 
but two styles are to be found, while made 


2—Squid for eel 


Coast tuna 


1—Loaded cedar squid 


3—Loaded bone squid 7 
4—The diamond squid, which i is in 
uinversal use, size used for Atlantic 


block tin 
8—Mackerel jig 


1o—A novel squid for surf casting 


in numerous sizes. What is known as the 
“diamond” pattern is the one in universal 
use; for jigging and deep sea trolling it 
works perfectly and it is to be doubted if 
its model can be improved upon. It tapers 
slightly from the center to either end, in 
one of which a stout swivel is cast, the 
other containing the single hook all har- 
moniously worked out so that the size of 
the squid will balance with the hook. The 
fisherman can procure at the tackle stores 
any size which may suit his fancy for the 
game he is in quest of. The other pat- 
tern is what is known as the “Belmar” and 
is totally different from the former, being 
cast perfectly flat on the top with well de- 
fined keel and nearly always with two 
hooks set in one end, at the other a free 
working swivel. 

The hooks are set at an angle so that 
the points will range with the respective 
sides of the squid and are deadly to any 
fish which may strike. Some makers are 
urging the sale of the loose-hook squid, 
that is, one cast with an eye in the end 
to which hooks so arranged that they will 
swing freely are attached. The claim for 
this is that once on the swinging hook the 
fish has no leverage with the squid proper 


5—Block tin bluefish squid 
6—The popular Belmar model 
9—Squid for weakfish—pearl and 


to disengage itself. 
The advantage claimed 
by the adherents of 
this type of squid 
when considered from 
all angles is of doubt- 
ful acceptance and the 
disadvantages to be 
met with are so pro- 
nounced that the old 
favorite with station- 
ary hooks will doubt- 
less hold sway over its 
competitor. It was a 
happy thought which 
came to the man who 
first designed the keel 
to a squid; as the 
hooks are always set 
with points covering 
the flat side, the keel 
consequently is down 
and the hooks are al- 
ways up no _ matter 
how -rapidly the squid 
may be run. They are 
thus ready at all times 
to fasten in the upper 
jaw of the fish which 
is the desired manner 
of hooking. The ad- 
vantage of two hooks 
is that when once they are set, it becomes 
almost impossible for the fish to disengage 
itself from the hook; for if one is released, 
the other at once sets, so that only the 
tearing away of a portion of the jaw will 
set the captive free. This type is univer- 
sally used in surf casting and is to be 
found in the kit of every one who is alive 
to the possibilities of its use, when blue- 
fish break in or the bass are in pursuit of 
the mullet in the autumn months. The 
proper weight is about three ounces, made 
from block tin and set with double hand- 
forged hooks. 

As the squid has a tendency when reeled 
in rapidly to rise to the top of the water, 
being in a straight line with the tip of the 
rod, it is well to bend the same slightly in 
the center. This can be done with the 
hand, and caution must be taken that it be 
bent just enough to cause the nose to dip 
when being run; thus remaining under the 
water slightly, and not at the surface as 
is the tendency. If the bend is too great, 
the tendency of the squid is to “flutter,” 
which will not do. A look at one which 
is in good hands will give the novice » 
better idea of the proper bend than cm 
well be given on paper. 
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HE sport of taking game fish on this 

character of tackle is of high order; 

while the work is strenuous, still the 
delights are sufficient to eclipse all fatigue. 
Ordinarily when in use for bluefish, which 
are usually to be seen breaking at the sur- 
face, the squid is cast in their midst— 
whether they be on flats or in the deeper 
water—and rapidly retrieved by the reel, 
then cast again, and the process repeated 
until the strike is secured. It is an in- 
spiring sight to witness men of experience 
when at this pastime; excitement is at 
fever heat and each man takes his position 
knowing that he as well as his neighbor 
knows the game, and there will be no cast- 
ing across lines or other blunder which so 
mars the endeavors of the novice. The 
tackle is the same as is used for bass fish- 
ing and as there is no bait to be carried 
through the air by the sinker the cast is 
in consequence longer and, ordinarily, more 
accurate. As the squid offers but little 
resistance in passing, out—out it goes, a 
long line of glint in the sunshine, so rap- 
idly does it pass through the air until it 
lands at the desired spot, the reel fairly 
flasing fire in unison with the whole per- 
formance. 

At the instant of the impact of the squid 
with the water the reel is checked by the 
thumb of the caster and the mechanism 
thrown in gear ready for the retrieving of 
the line. When this begins the squid at 
once comes to the surface or nearly so; 
and. as the bluefish is at all times a sur- 
face swimmer, the strike is sure to be ac- 
companied by.a splash easily seen from 
the beach, which adds to the pleasure of 
the scene. If the hook sets, the battle is 
grand, as the fish having no heavy impedi- 
ment to drag through the water is per- 
fectly free in his 
actions, and 
every quiver and 
plunge is im- 
pulsed to the rod 
tip. As it some- 
times happens 
several are im- 
paled at the same 
time on different 
rods. The spring- 
ing into the air 
and the conse- 
quent splash as 
the fish returns 
to its native ele- 
ment, together 
with the excite- 
ment shown on 
the faces of the fishermen, as well as 
their haste to have the fish on shore and 
get back again into the water before the 
school of fish may have left, all go to make 
a never forgotten picture of animation. 


Striped Bass 


N using the squid for striped bass the 
system is much the same although the 
flats are worked over. As it is rare 
that the fish are seen at the surface ex- 
cept when striking through a school of 
mullet the fisherman must work more in 
the dark as to where the quarry is. In- 


stead of running ,the squid steadily in it 
should be moved sharply for a distance of 
say fifteen or twenty feet, then stopped 
and allowed to settle to the bottom, then 





started again sharply aud the process re- 
peated until a strike is secured or no suc- 
cess marks the end of the run. I. have 
taken beautiful fish in this manner. As 
the bass is a bottom feeding fish as a rule, 
the settling of the squid to the bottom and 
the quick starting from there toward the 
surface presents an attractive lure to His 
Striped Majesty. If a bluefish or bass 
takes the lure when it is being run rapidly 
in the shock to the rod is something in- 
tense and will invariably stop the reel; in 
the case of an amateur this will almost al- 
ways take the reel handle from the grasp 
of the fisherman, and a reversed action of 
the reel usually gives a perplexing tangle 
of line which is known as “wrinkle-hawk” 
in fishing parlance. 


beginning of this article, has been in 

practice from time immemorial in one 
form or another. It is, however, the mod- 
ern way that is of interest as well as the 
species to which it applies. It is well 
known that a moving lure always attracts 
fish, as essentially at the bottom of the 
ocean as at the surface, and some of: the 
most remarkable catches of our very im- 
portant fishes has been made with this sys- 
tem. It may seem strange to the layman 
to be told that almost every variety of fish 
can be taken in this manner, which con- 
sists of: lowering the “diamond” ..squid 
close to the bottom of the ocean, then con- 
stantly moving it up and down in a series 
of rapid jerks. If fish are on the feed 
they are sure to be attracted by the mov- 
ing mefal and will be easy prey. I person- 
ally have taken the following species in 
this manner and canSay it is great sport, 
as it is usually conducted where the water 


J ‘vecin for fish, as I have said at the 
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is from sixty feet to over one hundred 
feet in depth: Bluefish, bonito, weakfish, 
codfish, hake, whiting, haddock, plaice, and 
scup or porgy, as well as the roving sharks 
which will invariably break in when the 
fish are feeding well, attracted by the scent 
of the bait as well as the sight of the mov- 
ing fish, Many times when the fish were 
well to the surface after a hard and long 
battle have these monsters gathered in my 
quarry, sometimes taking tackle and all; 
at other times cutting the fish off at the 
shoulder, clean, as though done by a 
butcher’s cleaver, leaving nothing but the 
head attached to the hook. 

This sport is at its best during the 
months of September and October and the 
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morning is the best time ordinarily. A 
good motor boat is needed and that all- 
essential, a competent surfman, must be in 
charge. Just as the first rays of the com- 
ing day are in the east, away we go over 
the bar to the grounds which we have tried 
out so many times and like all matters re- 
lating to the sport have developed uncer- 
tainty as to results. As the whirring en- 
gine drives the boat through the quiet 
waters, disturbed only by the swells rolling 
lazily shoreward, (for it is at these times 
when general quiet is the order of things 
that the best results are to be had from 
this class of endeavor), a flock of ducks 
sleeping back of the bar springs into flight 
and go winging away into the semi-gloom, 
noiseless as time’s flight and doubtless per- 
turbed at the breaking of their slumber. 
Farther out with a complaining cry a loon 
rises. with lumbering flight and slowly 
takes his way to where he -may not be: dis- 
turbed. It is lighter now and we see him 
as he again takes to the water after his 
accustomed short flight, striking the water 
in a reversed position to his line of flight 
so that he is always headed in the direction 
from which he came. At the time of set- 
tling down from the flight the usual cry 
which has been so aptly described as a 
maniacal laugh is let loose over the waters. 
Nature has given the bird its peculiarities, 
and it does no harm with its wailing cry, 
still I never hear it that it does not fill . 
me with a strange unrest. 


TANDING in the bow of the boat is 
S the sturdy surfman who for twenty 
years has taken so many ardent men on 

this sort of trip and who if fish are to be 
had never misses his share. His partner 
is at the engine giving it the attention 
necessary, while 
the writer’s hand 
is at the tiller 
ready to swing 
the boat to any 
point indicated 
by the hand of 
the man_stand- 
ing at the bow; 
but we notice 
that while in 
quest of fish his 
gaze is not di- 
rected along the 
line of the water 
but high up into 
the air. To the 
novice this would 
seem sheer non- 
sense, but the surfman knows that in 
this class of fishing our first signals will 
come from there and not from the water. 
He is watching the myriads of gulls cir- 
cling high in the air and well he knows 
that the sharp eye of these birds will note 
the first fish which are feeding in schools. 
We are off now perhaps five miles from 
the land before the motion is given by our 
pilot to sharp down with the rudder and 
run for a bunch of gulls which are begin- 
ing to dip and swirl toward the water, in- 
dicating that below them a school of large 
weakfish are at work on some weaker in- 
habitants of the deep. As we run under 
the. gulls particles of flesh may be noticed 
at the surface; a mute testimonial of the 
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grinding process going on down below. It 
is these particles of small fish which at- 
‘tract the gulls, and which in turn betray 
the presence of the larger fish. The an- 
chor down, rods are in hand—and just 
here it may be well to mention that rods 
for this work should be at least ten inches 
shorter than the usual surf rod, as it will 
be found to be much handier in all par- 
ticulars, in other particulars the rig is the 
Same as used on the beach. And now the 
diamond squid plays its part; being of 
straight lines it goes to the bottom like a 
plummet and should be of the size usually 
set with an 8-0 hook, as fish raise and 
fNower while feeding. We try different 
depths, each making a selection of depth 
and holding to that until fish are located 
in one or the other of the stratas selected. 
‘The squids meanwhile are continually go- 
ing up and down just as much as the swing 
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of the rod will permit, keeping meanwhile 
a firm thumb pressure on the reel for well 
we know that when the strike comes a 
loosely guarded line will be a keen regret. 
Suddenly a rod with tip well into the air 
goes down like lightning until it is buried 
deep into the water. A fish has struck and 
is rocketing away for release. Fifty, per- 
haps seventy-five feet of line are taken in 
a straight run. The weakfish rarely make 
long runs, but under the boat he goes. 
Now mark well he does not foul the line 
with the anchor rope or the prize will be 
lost. Wide circles are cut, but each one 
narrowing as the fish drowns down into 
weakness, until after a game display he is 
gradually brought around to the gaff. Then 
all the glories of the captive begin to dawn 
on the mind, for of all the fish which in- 
habits our waters few if any are as sub- 
limely beautiful as the large weakfish when 
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the cooling autumn water imparts to them 
the most gorgeous hues. They have to be 
seen, however, immediately after being 
taken from the water to get an idea of 
their beauty. We exult, yet almost pity 
the captive as we lift him over the side 
of the boat. There is at least ten, pos- 
sibly twelve pounds of him and as royal 
as any salmon which ever graced the rod 
of man. 

The fun goes on for perhaps two hours 
with someone at battle all the time, when 
of a sudden it stops—not a strike to be 
had. A shark has made its appearance and 
we must seek another school, or give it up 
as a good day’s work. My greatest catch 
in three hours was thirty-five fish, each a 
monster, ten of which weighed one hun- 
dred and six pounds and not an ounce 
wasted. Old Ocean is indeed rich in her 
gifts she bestows upon man. 


ANGLING FOR MINNESOTA MUSKELLUNGE 


THE FIGHTING MUSKIE, GAMEST OF ALL FRESH WATER FISH, 
CAN FILL A DAY BRIMFUL OF SPORT, EXCITEMENT AND THRILLS 


HARLIE was our guide, the best ever,. 


and he loved to see the big muskel- 
. lunge strike. 

“Minn” is my wife. She can cast a bait 
and successfully land her share of the fish 
from the time the boat enters the exciting 
water until we return to camp, without 
even a whimper, unless I give an Indian 
yell just when she has hooked her fish and 
succeed in scaring him off. 

Minn and I had secured Charlie for our 
guide after we had found the place to 
spend a few days up in Northern Minne- 
sota. We three had just spent enough 
time together so that each of us could re- 


_ ceive a joke with the good humor that - 


any could give it. We had spent just 
enough time to begin to know the water 
before the day that I am going to tell you 
about. Every thing was right for the fishing. 

The night before we decided to leave 
camp about 8 A. M. and make a day of it. 
Right on the dot we pulled out with pro- 
visions and cooking outfit with which to 
prepare our dinner along the shore, wher- 
ever we happened to be when hunger came. 

It chanced that the day was ideal. It 
was cloudy with just enough mist in the 
air to give promise of rain and the mois- 
ture in the air that the constant wind blew 
first in our faces and then to our backs 
served to act as a tonic, keeping us ex- 
hilarated until we were satisfied with our 
day’s sport. I like a damp day for fishing 
as the fish seem to bite better. 

I believe the muskellunge is the gamest 
fighter of all fresh water fish and we were 
out after him. Frequently a big mouth 
bass would pilfér the bait that we had cast 
out for our favorite fish, but even so this 
tended to make every moment exciting. 

We decided to fish Little Sand Lake 
that day. This lake is one in a chain 
of five lakes, one as good as the other, 
leaving the choice to the angler. 

To reach Little Sand we had to row 
about 80 rods from our camp out of Big 
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The 22-pound muskie gives up the fight 


Sand, then through the shallow connecting 
creek to Ida Lake, then across Ida Lake 
about one mile, through another shallow 
creek, in which the wild rice was trying to 
take possession, through which we entered 
Little Sand where we looked for good sport. 

As we pulled through the wild rice and 
into the first Bay, all three of us were on 
edge, Minn and I contending for honors 
in catching the first muskellunge (bass 
didn’t count) and Charlie watching the 
sport with a judicial eye. 

Minn had the back of the boat and I the 
center, giving me the advantage of the 
front cast each time, but I found that the 
gamest fish don’t always want the first bait. 
We had caught a few bass in this first bay 


and just as we were leaving I made a cast 
of about 40 yards landing near the reeds, 
when the first “muskie” rushed from below 
and leaped out of the water fully four feet 
in the air. He had struck just behind my 
bait and the double flipflop that he turned 
in his. effort to get back in the water 
brought each of us a thrill and hearty 
laugh. The day was just right and we be- 
gan to believe that we were going to do 
the business. 

A little further around the sand bar the 
mate of the first “muskie” took a wallop 
at Minn’s bait and missed again. We were 
casting, using surface bait altogether, and 
could see whether every strike hit. 


HINGS quieted down then for awhile 

with only an occasional bass strike 

and catch. We had circled about one- 
fourth the distance around the lake and 
were entering another bay that was lined 
near the shore with a perfect weed bed, 
when a big vicious muskie made up his mind 
to finish Minn’s bait. My opinion is that 
he was sauntering around something like 
twelve feet under the surface when he saw 
her bait rushing along on top of the water. 
It is also my opinion that he gained speed 
in his rush for it. When he reached the 
surface he didn’t stop, but he surely did 
get the bait. In mid-air we could see him 
shake that bait like a mad colt shakes the 
bits for the first time. 

That didn’t do him any good so he de- 
cided to go to deep water and tear things 
up, but all the time the determination on 
Minn’s face and the almost breaking bend 
in her rod told Charlie and me that the 
fight was on in earnest. Charlie started 
for deep water when Mr. Muskie broke 
water and went into the air again repeat- 
ing his initial performance. Minn held on, 
giving line and forbidding the slack that 
he wanted. He was game and fought with 
every ounce of his big body for fully thirty 
minutes; but the odds were against him 
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this time and after he was completely tired 
out we landed him safely in the boat, Minn 
happy with the first fish, and I glad that 
she got it, yet a little jealous of it too. 

We looked him over with that content- 
ment that only comes to a fisherman after 
he has landed his prize. We replaced the 
treble hooks that he had wrenched into all 
kinds of shapes on her bait, with new ones, 
and on we went. ’ 

An occasional “muskie” strike and sev- 
eral good: bass catches képt our spirits 
high while we were planning the spot 
where we should cook our dinner. We 
almost had our minds off of fishing and 
were casting out rather mechanically when 
Charlie and I heard the splash that always 
is there when a muskellunge strikes a sur- 
face bait. We looked around and Minn 
was already busy and a little impatient 
that Charlie hadn’t started for the deep. 
The fish was making his rush for the deep 
this time and going fast. Charlie saw the 
line he was taking and quickly had the 
boat following him. 

This old boy didn’t particularly like the 
capers in the air and after his first lunge 
he kept hunting the bottom. He was tire- 
less in his fight, however, and it was just 
about 25 minutes when we got him near 
enough to see his big form and angry eyes 
in the clear water below. Minn bade us be 
careful, for she surely wanted to land him, 
when I gave a shrill yell. This just un- 
nerved her enough that she gave the jerk 
on the line that put renewed fight into him 
and while she was telling me what she 
thought about it Mr. Muskie was taking 
more line and Charlie laughing at the 
sport. Only a few moments, however, and 
her whole attention was concentrated on 
the job in hand and she began reeling in. 
The big boy was pretty tired and in about 
ten minutes conquered. With these two 
“muskies” and our bass we decided to pull 
for shore and make the camp fire. 


Charlie was a_ guide of _ several 
years’ experience and took delight in 
taking on his shoulders all responsi- 


bility, to make things pleasant; but we 
didn’t allow him all the pleasure of mak- 
ing the camp fire. While he was dressing 
the fresh fish for the fry Minn and I 
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hustled out among the birch and jack pine 
and gathered up an armload of dry birch 
limbs apiece. We returned to within sight 
of our boat and on a clear spot under an 
old pine tree soon had our fire wood 
crackling in the blaze. 

When Charlie came up with his lunch 
kit we were ready for business. He took 
a green stick, set it in the sand at an angle 


Not record strings or record fish, but the tangible reminder of a happy day 


so that the fork at the top was directly 
above the fire and hung the coffee bucket 
on it. The frying pan was then filled with 
bacon and while Charlie was frying the 
bacon and fish, Minn and I were toasting 
bread. It was only a few minutes until 
we had a delicious meal—a platter heaped 
with fresh fish, fried brown, some choice 
bacon and hot buttered toast with hot 
coffee. What more could a king want 
when he was right in the middle of a fine 
day’s fishing? 

When dinner was over Charlie and I 
took a smoke and while Minn enjoyed the 
aroma from the mixture of our pipe and 
cigar, we talked over what we had done 
and what we were going to do before 
darkness should end our sport. 

This rest-after the noonday meal is one 
of the brightest spots of the day. Let 
those who will snatch a sandwich and race 
madly back to the fishing—the seasoned 
angler takes his ease for awhile and plans 
the rest of the day’s campaign. 

For the afternoon we decided to move 
back toward camp on the opposite side of 
the lake. It is. about four miles around 
Little Sand, making one full day’s fishing 
to cover all the bays, bars and old logs, 
casting along the shore. I had landed sev- 
eral bass in the morning but hadn’t got my 
“muskie” and the tension was getting pretty 
tense. As we moved out into the water I 
began to cast in dead earnest with Minn 
right after me. Each of us had landed 
two or three bass when the attention of all 
three was centered right on my bait. The 
very “muskie” I wanted picked it out and 
hit it hard. He was a big one (when we 
took him in for mounting he weighed 22 
pounds), and one of those fish that believes 
his best chance to get away is to concentrate 
a lot of fight in a few moments at the end 
of your line. He also preferred the sur- 
face and free air for his battleground. The 
moments that he put up his strongest ef- 
forts were necessarily short, but they 
seemed long and were long enough for 
me to speculate on whether my line was 
going to hold, but it did. Then he made 
the familiar rush under water for the deep 
and we went with him. It took us several 
minutes to tire him, then we reeled him 
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into the boat. He first appeared to view 
underneath and at the back end of the boat 
where Minn was sitting. He was coming 
up fine when he spied her sitting there 
near him. Right then and there he made 
his final great effort. He leaped almost 
straight into the air, surging like a demon, 
went completely over the boat and Minn’s 
head which she ducked to miss the fish 












Also twenty-six fine black bass 


and bait. He struck water on the other 
side and followed this with a run of about 
25 yards, when I stopped him and brought 
him back again. This time I landed him 
successfully and it was some relief to get 
the big fellow safely in the net. 


FTER this first strike and catch we 
A each had, occasional lunges at our 

baits only to see the fish turn and 
go for deep water without hitting. We 
were rounding the last sand bar when an- 
other muskellunge hit center, this time 
again, on my bait. His fight was similar to 
and characteristic of the three others that 
I have described and about the same time 
was consumed before we landed him. 

We agreed that honors for the day were 
about even and started for the camp. When 
we landed we counted and strung twenty- 
six bass and four muskellunge. The bass 
weighed 45 pounds and the muskellunge 52 
pounds. The largest bass weighed 4 pounds 
5 ounces and the prize “muskie” tipped 22 
pounds. The day was complete for me 
and the memory of it is so vivid that I 
get almost the original pleasure every time 
I recall it. 

This was our best day’s catch out of 
fourteen days’ fishing, during which time 
we caught 32 muskellunge and 204 bass. 
Of the 32 muskellunge 19 were 30 inches 
in length or more, which is the legal size 
in Minnesota and the others were thrown 
back for future sport. 

In. this fishing we confined all our efforts 
to casting, using nothing but surface bait, 
contrary to the advice of old-timers who 
trolled almost exclusively. 

This story is not fiction. It is true and 
is written in order that some kindred spirit 
may share our enjoyment. 
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THE VANISHING ANTELOPE 

A LETTER printed in another column again calls at- 

tention to the seasonal movements of the antelope 

referred to in Forest AND STREAM of last June. The 

record pointed out is interesting as the earliest known ob- 

servation of movements that sixty or seventy years later 
had come to be well understood by hunters. 

The future of the antelope is depressing to hunter and 
to naturalist because, notwithstanding the protective laws 
that have been passed almost everywhere over its former 
range, the species continues rapidly to decrease. The 
prong-horned antelope is unique—unlike any other ani- 
mal in the world—and when it becomes extinct a most in- 
teresting species will have gone; to take its place with the 
wild pigeon, the great auk and the huge rhytina of the 
Bering Sea. 

How many prong-horned antelope there are in the world 
today no one knows. A census of them ought to be 
taken. During the spring of 1914 the Oregon State Game 
Commission sent out a naturalist to investigate the ante- 
lope in Oregon east of the base of the Warner Moun- 
tains. He reported about two thousand animals for this 
great district and his estimate was afterwards corrobo- 
rated. In the eastern part of the state there may be a 
thousand more. In Montana the species is nearly or quite 
extinct, but there are still some in Wyoming and in 
Nevada, the number there being increased in winter by 
herds that move from Oregon to the warmer plains of 
Nevada. There are possibly a few antelope in Colorado, 
and more in Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. Almost 
everywhere they are killed without regard to the law, and 
we have even heard of a Wyoming game warden who 
proposed that in that state the prohibition against killing 
antelope should be taken off. 

The species is nowhere holding its own. The increase 
of antelope in the Yellowstone Park is not encouraging; 
the attempt made by the Boone and Crockett Club to es- 
tablish a herd in the Wichita National Game Preserve 
failed. Yet that Club had better success with those which 
it placed on the Montana bison range and apparently had 
some success with those put in the Wind Cave National 
Park. A year or two ago there were about two hundred 
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antelope under fence on the Bell Ranch in New Mexico, 
but the Bell Ranch is now being broken up and sold, and 
that does not promise well for the antelope there. 

Every sportsman ought to endeavor to impress on his 
fellows the importance of preserving the antelope, but it 
is hard to persuade men to hold their hands. Each one 
thinks that the few antelope that he kills will not make 
any difference, yet the aggregate of those destroyed by 
hunters all over the country is slowly but surely wiping 
out the species. Every man ought to do all in his power 
to preserve these wonderful animals. 


SOME BIRD KILLERS 

F, XAMPLES of the unintended destruction of birds 

by human agency are constantly occurring and some 
of them are odd and unexpected. During the mi- 
gration vast numbers of small birds are destroyed 
by flying against the glass of lighthouses along the 
coast, and in a single morning in spring baskets full of 
small birds—warblers, thrushes,.vireos, tanagers and the 
like—have been picked up at the base of a lighthouse. 
Dr. Forbush recently called renewed attention to the 
great numbers of migrating small birds found under tel- 
egraph wires in certain parts of New England. 

Almost every sportsman has had his attention drawn 
to the injury of woodcock and ruffed grouse by flying 
against telegraph and telephone wires. Grouse have 
often been killed by flying against houses and wire 
fences. Some years ago there was picked up on the 
green of a New England village one spring, a male old- 
squaw duck, that had wintered in the unfrozen sound 
uearby, which had killed itself by flying against the 
weather vane of the church which overlooked the green. 
Not far from the crushed body of the bird lay the bent 
vane, knocked from the church steeple. 

The most recent example of these odd incidents is re- 
ported in a newspaper despatch, which states that near 
Klamath Lake, Oregon, a pelican flew against a wire car- 
rying a heavy voltage, knocked this wire against another 
and so caused a fire that consumed a considerable portion 
of a large electrical plant. The pelican was found lying 
dead near the crossed wires. 

As America becomes more and more full of people, 
there is obviously less and less room for the wild crea- 
tures that once possessed it all. Their ranges ana ther 
breeding places are always contracting. After a time 
there will be left for them only the national parks and 
forest reservations, which are not subject to general 
occupancy by man. 


A WORD FOR THE DOG 

PERHAPS he has not been hunted before this season; 

it may be that he is just off from chain, and not in 
what one would pronounce field trial condition. His 
muscles are flabby, his flesh is soft and long continued 
work will not only tire him for the present day, but will 
be quite apt to incapacitate him for the next day. Unless 
old and steady his spirits will be exuberant, as well as 
those of his master, and on this account he will be deserv- 
ing of quite as much forebearance and patience on his 
master’s part as his master will require of his own con- 
science. A short preparatory run where theré is no game 
will often tone down a dog under such conditions and fit 
him for work. 

If one be away from home on a hunting expedition, the 
first care should be to see that the dog has proper quarters 
for the night ; and the care of him should not be delegated 
to the hotel servant, but the master should by personal 
inspection assure himself of the comfort and proper feed- 
ing of his dog. For hunting a dog should be fed very 
sparingly in the morning. Give him a bite or two of your 
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lunch at noon, and let the full meal be given at night after 
the day’s work is finished. A dog will not hunt well on 
a full stomach, nor will his food digest while he is work- 
ing in the field. If you have a brace of dogs work them 
alternately ; let one do the hunting while the other is rest- 
ing at heel. Do not permit a dog to lie in water for any 
length of time while afield; though an occasional plunge 
will do no harm. 

The first care upon returning at night should be to ex- 
amine your dog to see if any harm has befallen him. A 
slight hand rubbing all over will discover if he has met 
with any accident from thorns or briers; if any of these 
are found they cannot be removed too quickly. Special 
attention should be given to the feet. If these are in- 
flamed and have the appearance of being made tender by 
his work, they should be bathed in beef brine, which can 
be procured from any butcher. If the skin be much 
worn, or the foot wounded, vaseline should be applied; 
and if very badly off, the dog should be laid up until in 
condition again. Here, as elsewhere, an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure. Slight attention paid to 

_these matters will insure a dog’s good condition, while 
neglect will often cost dear. 

So much for the physical well-being of our faithful 
field companions. It might be added that their efficiency 
and: good performance will be increased if they have a 
good example in their masters. Nothing is more con- 
ducive to a dog’s unsteadiness and flightiness than the un- 
steadiness and flightiness of the human being who is 
handling him. No man who cannot control himself 
should attempt to control a dog. 


THE BOY AND HIS GUN 


[F you have a gun selected for that boy of yours on 

Christmas morning let not reports of fatal carelessness 
with firearms deter you from giving him the gift. A gun 
is a safe and sensible possession for man or boy. Life 
insurance companies do not discriminate against users of 
sporting firearms; there are no provisions in the policies 
that the insured .must not go hunting. As a matter of 
fact, most intelligent people know perfectly well that a 
shotgun or a rifle is a safe weapon in the hands of a man 
who will keep himself behind it instead of getting in front 
of it. 

Thousands and tens of thousands of guns are used with 
safety. It is the ten thousand and first that does the 
damage we read of in the papers. See that this ten thou- 
sand and first handler shall not be of your kith and kin. 
Teach the boy to handle the arm after approved rules. 
Begin right. Caution is best instilled at the very outset. 
Habit is everything and it is just as easy to acquire care- 
ful habits at the first. Give your boy a gun for his 
Christmas, give him with it an appreciation of its proper 
using, and you will have given him that which will be a 
joy and a satisfaction to him long after he shall have 
reached a riper age than your own. 


A QUESTION OF QUALITY 
HAT is a “family paper”? Certainly not every one 
which flies the term “family” at its masthead can 
rightly be classed as such. There are so-called “family” 
journals which one would never permit to get into his 


home, rather let the house burn down first. And then 
there are journals which not one man in a hundred, un- 
familiar with them, would class as “family” papers, but 
which are such indeed. Forest AND STREAM, for in- 
stance. A “sporting” paper it is called, yes but—a fin de 
siécle phenomenon—a “family” “sporting” paper. And 
why not? The subjects it treats of, are they not of in- 
terest to all, young and old? And the manner of their 
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treatment, is it not acceptable to the most exacting? As 
a matter of fact—and we rejoice in it—this is a “fam- 
ily” paper which goes into thousands of homes every 
month in the year, and no one ever thinks of scrutinizing 
its contents before laying it where all may read. The 
subscriber soon comes to have faith in this quality of 
Forest AND STREAM; and—on our side—this faith is 
never broken. 


MAN’S COMPANION 

‘6 E’LL take a dog first. If we can’t get a dog we'll 

take a goat, or a cat, or a pig, a rabbit, a sheep, 
or, yes, even a wildcat. We'll take anything for a trench 
companion—but give us a dog first.” Thus spoke Lieut. 
Ralph Kynoch, of the Gordon Highlanders. He has been 
at the front since the war started, and has seen fighting in 
all its phases. He was warm in his praises of the dog as . 
man’s companion in lonely places. He merely echoed 
what every other soldier thinks. ‘People who haven't 
been at the front don’t know what a little companionship 
means to a man on patrol duty, or in a dugout, or what a 
frisky pup means to a whole company. Dogs were 
created to be man’s companion, and I’m blessed if I don’t 
think the dogs know it better than we do. It doesn’t 
seem to matter what kind of dog it is. You'll find highly- 
bred animals: at the front, and you'll find dogs that 
wouldn’t be admitted to any self-respecting dog show 
when it comes to looks. But for. loyalty and devotion 
the thoroughbreds don’t outclass the mongrels. They all 
seem to have the same spirit. The dogs know the dan- 
gers of the trenches. Some of the mascots have seen the 
war started. They have seen hundreds of men killed, 
and have seen other dogs stretched out by shell fire. The 
pups know when. a barrage is on where they can find 
safety, and they go there, unless the man they look to as 
master is going somewhere else. Trust the dog to stick 
hard by, no matter whether it is in the danger zone or 
not. They’ll hang around till doomsday if they are al- 
lowed to do so. And when the master is killed the dog 
still sticks around, and sometimes it is a long, long time 
before he picks up with someone else.” 


THE HARDEST METAL 

IRCONIUM, said to be the hardest metal in exist- 
ence and possessed of the greatest power of resist- 
ance, is used in the manufacture of shells for the 75-mile 
guns with which the Hun has been bombarding Paris. 
This metal, according to reports, is used in an alloy with 
steel. Zirconium ore was discovered in the State of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, shortly before the war. Large quan- 
ties of the metal were bought by Germany on two oc- 
casions, and its manufacture into steel undertaken. It 
was found to give gun tubes tremendous resistance, it is 
reported, and to render them capable of withstanding the 

effect of most severe explosions. 


‘A POKER STORY 

"THE Great American Game of draw poker is becoming 

a favorite pastime at the Front, in consequence of 
which this story is told of a table stakes encounter be- 
tween a British Tommy and an American negro. When 
the Tommy looked at his hand he found therein a pair 
of kings. When the negro “skinned his cards” he dis- 
covered a pair of aces. Both drew down to their hands, 
the Tommy acquiring a third king and a pair of tens; 
the negro, two more aces. Thereupon this dialogue: 
Tommy: “Bet yer a pound.” Negro (looking soulfully 
at the four aces): “Ah, don’t know much ’bout dis yer 
foreign money, but Ah’ll see dat poun’ and raise yuh a 
ton!” 
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THE BIRD OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 


THE WANDERING ALBATROSS, LARGEST AND MOST EFFICIENT FLYING CREATURE OF THE 
MODERN WORLD, RETURNS FROM OCEAN WANDERING TO SUB-ANTARTIC BREEDING GROUNDS 


HIS photograph of Wandering Alba- 

trosses (Diomedea exulans) at their 
nest was made at South Georgia, a sub- 
antarctic island twelve hundred miles east 
of Cape Horn, on December 22, 1912. These 
magnificent birds are the monoplanes of 
the sea, and the largest and most efficient 
flying creatures of the modern world. In 
November, the May of the southern hemi- 
sphere, they return from their ocean wan- 
derings to the island breeding grounds, 
and begin their elaborate courtship pro- 
cedure, which consists of a series of 
minuet-like dances with a vocal accompani- 
ment of squeals, caterwauls, and gobbles. 
As soon as two birds have 
mated, they scrape together 
the peaty soil to form the 
high, truncated cone which 
serves as a nest, and, after 
the single egg is laid, they 
take turns in incubating. 
The splendid male in this 
home scene is as white as 
the fluffy, new-fallen snow 
in the tussock grass, save 
for his wings and the fine 
vermiculations on his back. 
The pair is illustrating both 
monocular and bifocal 
vision, for each bird is 
looking at the photog- 
rapher. The male has 
thrown out the erectile 
feathers of his “eyebrows,” 
an action which quite 
changes the apparent shape 
of the head, and which 
usually accompanies intense 
interest. The prominent 


r HE Natural History Department 
has been for nearly half a 
century a clearing-house for infor- 
mation of interest to all. Our read- 
ers are invited to send any questions 
that come under the head of this de- 
partment to Robert Cushman Mur- 
phy, in care of Forest and Stream. 
Mr. Murphy, who is Curator of the 
Department of Natural Science in 
the Brooklyn Museum, will answer 
through these columns. [Eprtors.] 








ing from side to side, and hung almost to 
the ground. They have a diabolical look, 
like the outwitted villain in a melodrama, 
and it is easy to imagine that dark and 
sinister thoughts occupy their minds. 

The nest of the wandering albatross is 
a cone of earth and tussock stalks. On 
this platform the bride sits with her mate 
squatting in front of her. They cross their 
bills, stroke one another’s necks, and chat- 
ter, making the mandibles vibrate so rapid- 
ly that only a blur can be seen. Some- 
times they point their bills straight upward 
and squeal like young pigs. A resonant 
clap of the bill, and an assortment of 
grunts, gobbles, and cater- 
wauls complete the song 
repertory. Now and then 
the male’ rises, takes a few 
stately, deliberate steps, and 
then poses before his lady 
with head held high and 
both wings outspread — 
eleven feet from tip to tip— 
a come-to-my-arms attitude 
indeed. This seems to be a 
sign for the female to come 
off the nest; the male steps 
on and takes his mate’s 
place, bowing, and declar- 
ing his devotion without 
cessation. 

Either the male or the 
female parent may begin to 
sit upon the new-laid egg, 
while the other flies off to 
sea to feed upon squids, re- 
maining away, according to 
my records, for a period of 
from six to ten days. The 
patient sitter never stirs 





“elbows” of these birds re- — 

veal the great length of the | : es . ewe ey ‘from its task—sleeping 

wings as compared with , Wandering Albatrosses at their nest in South Georgia much of the time with head 
under wing, basking con- 


the stumpy tail. 

The wandering albatross is the bird of 
the ”Ancient Mariner,” ‘and is a true em- 
bodiment of the spirit of the illimitable 
ocean. The splendid creatures nest in 
large colonies on the islets and grassy 
promontories of the Bay of Isles, South 
Georgia, where I spent several weeks in 
1912-1913. In December, many of the 
dark-colored young of the previous year, 
with patches of gray down clinging to their 
plumage feathers, were still lingering about 
the colonies. But with the advent of a new 
breeding season, these backward young- 
sters were no longer fed by their parents, 
so they soon learned to fly and went off 
to sea. 

The wooing of the albatross is one of the 


marvels of the bird world. An unattached 
female is commonly besieged by several 
suitors, whose advances are most amusing 
as they throw forward their breasts, 
stretch out one or both of their great 
wings, and squeal beseechingly, each trying 
to confine the female’s attention exclusively 
to himself. Now and then a male will turn 
upon his rivals, expressing his opinion of 
them in a gobbling jargon which is doubt- 
less intended to be abusive. They threaten 
each other, too, with their terrible beaks, 
but I saw no actual fighting. For a time 
the female wisely distributes her favor 
about equally among the wooers, but when 
a choice has finally been made the disap- 
pointed males walk away with heads sway- 


tentedly in the sunshine, or huddling low 
beneath the williwaws and blizzards. If an 
enemy, such as a skua gull, approaches, the 
albatross will chatter its bill angrily and 
swear. Toward men it shows neither fear 
nor dislike, but looks up calmly with its 
large, lustrous, expressive, brown eyes, and 
never moves more than to rotate on the 
nest so as to meet its visitor face to face. 
Every day it spends more or less time per- 
fecting its nest. It bends its neck over the 
edge, scratches up the soft peaty soil all 
around the base, and plasters and smooths 
the sides with it. Consequently most of 
the nests have a very neat and finished ap- 
pearance. Every little while the bird will 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 728) 
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PREPARATIONS TO MAKE FOR TRAPPING 


THE ACTUAL SETTING OF THE. TRAPS IS THE SMALLEST PART OF TRAPPING 
AND THE NOVICE CAN SPEND TIME PROFITABLY IN MAKING READY 


HE young pelt hunter imagines about 

the only preparation necessary for 

getting skins is the possession of 
steel traps. Later, to be sure, he is forced 
to change his opinion, but in the meantime 
he has lost many opportunities to take 
game—and not a little money which he 
might just as well have earned. In order 
that the beginner may be as well equipped 
as possible for his line, a few suggestions 
will be given on what preparations to 
make, and when to make them. 

The successful trapper is generally busy 
weeks in advance of the fur season. He 
spends his time when the animals are ac- 
tive, before cold weather, locating dens 
and runways. Later, he knows just where 
to arrange his sets and about how many 
he will need in any particular place. On 
the other hand, an inexperienced pelt hunt- 
er trusts to luck, for the most part, then 
wonders why he does not get more fur. 

Generally speaking, there are small ani- 
mals with valuable hides in almost every 
rural community. At first glance, it seems 
really an easy matter to select a trapping 
territory, but after a trial most are con- 
vinced that considerable skill is necessary. 
For the boy who has two or three hours a 
day, it requires judgment far greater than 
is usually expected. 

The examination of several hundred trap 
lines during the past few years shows con- 
clusively that locations away from home 
invariably appear best to the beginner. He 
will ignore signs of promise only to make 
sets a mile or so farther on where results 
are bound to be less certain. This peculiar 
trait of human nature is responsible for 
small catches and a maximum of time 
wasted. The trapper spends most of his 
effort in visiting the spots; that is, travel- 
ing back and forth many miles and looking 
at but a few sets rather than many, com- 
paratively speaking. From these state- 
ments of facts, other things being equal, 
the pelt hunter ought to have his line as 
near to his home as possible. 

Frequently, one may be able to use an 
automobile, bicycle, horse or other convey- 
ance to good advantage. When this is 
true, naturally distance is not so impor- 
tant. Most of the trapping grounds, how- 
ever, must be traversed on foot and when 
it is hard traveling the taker of skins is 
sure to appreciate what it means to do as 
little walking as possible. In fact so clear- 
ly has this been demonstrated that “incon- 
venient sets” miles from home are not at- 
tended to as they should be and as a result 
have been shown unprofitable. 

N order that the beginner may make his 
selection of territory to the best advan- 
tage, it is well for him to know just 

what kind of locations the various animals 
select. The skunk and civet cat, for in- 
stance, like rough, stony ground. Weed 
patches and brush ought never be over- 
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looked. Catches often can be made along 
hedge fences, under abandoned houses, near 
barns, sheds and the like. Most wild life 
seeks to avoid its natural enemy, man, 
but the skunk and civet show but little 
fear. On the other hand, they seem to 
welcome the nearness of human habitation, 
for generally an abundance of food can be 
had without much effort. 

If such a thing were possible, the civet 
seems even less particular than the skunk 
so far as its burrow is concerned. Among 
the places they have been taken are from 
dried-up drains, under roots of stumps and 
fallen trees, around post piles, and the like. 
Roughly speaking, the trapper ought not 
be surprised to see signs almost anywhere. 

Look for the raccoon where there are 
woods and water. This animal washes its 
food carefully before eating. Tracks are 
most numerous along shallow creeks, 
swamps and marshes. In many ways, the 
opossum has similar habits and may be 
found practically in the same locations. It 
is understood, of course, that thf fur 
bearer does not range very far north, while 
the ’coon is distributed both in warm and 
cold climates. 

Successful pelt hunters have the best re- 
sults for ‘possum along the very small 
creeks and ditches. The animal travels, as 
a rule, where there is thick timber; an 
abundance of brush and weeds. By seek- 
ing spots where food is plenty, the trapper 
is sure to find places for sets. 


HE male and the female mink have 

different habits, in many respects. 

The former is a traveler, going 
sometimes ten or twelve miles in a night. 
It explores unused dens and pockets wher- 
ever they may be found on its route. The 
female, on the other hand, rarely ventures 
far from the burrow. It feeds in but one 
or two places nearby. Unless frightened 
away or there is a scarcity of something to 
eat, the female mink does not wander about 
as does the male. 

In general, the fur bearers prefer the 
small meandering streams for their dens. 
These, as a rule, have the banks overgrown 
with weeds and brush; the current choked 
with débris. Among this there is conceal- 
ment. Dens can be hidden. Best of all, 
the creeks contain mussels, frogs, minnows 
and other food easy to get. 

Since signs of the mink will be found 
most numerous in the places just men- 
tioned, this does not mean that rivers, 
lakes and other open water ought be given 
no attention whatever. The pelt hunter 
undoubtedly will be able to get many skins 
on other than the small creeks. 

During the cold weather, tracks can 
usually be discovered near springs and 
flowing tiles. The mink, unlike most of 
the other smaller animals, never finds the 
thermometer too low to travel; neither will 
it overlook a chance to enter open water. 


Do not overlook hollow logs partly sub- 
merged, runways under bridges nor signs 
about muskrat houses. Skins can be caught 
in all-such places. 


O far as the weasel is concerned—this 

animal is known as the “ermine” when 

prime to the trade—it may be found 
almost anywhere so long as there is plenty 
of food near. As soon as this runs low, 
the fur bearer travels. For this reason it 
is almost impossible to describe the best 
places to make sets for the fur. Perhaps, 
since this is true, the mention of the most 
likely lccations for signs would be of 
value. Let it be remembered, however, 
that it is altogether possible to get the bulk 
of the hides in spots other than mentioned. 

Along rocked-up banks, under log piles, 
near abandoned and partly filled wells, sets 
can generally be made. Do not overlook 
muskrat and mink dens when they have 
been unused for years by the animals. 
Along hedge fences, under roots of trees, 
abcut stumps—all these are locations where 
it is possible to catch the weasel. That 
there are many others is admitted. 

In connection with the weasel, it might 
be interesting for the reader to know that 
the fur bearer is not sought after to any 
great extent by the Southern trapper. The 
reason for this is that few skins get of 
even fair quality. Most are brown, or 
nearly so. Such are hardly worth stretch- 
ing and drying, being worth not to exceed 
ten or fifteen cents in value. When the 
ermine is prime the coat is pure white with 
the exception of the tip of the tail. 

The weasel in the South is smaller than 
that of Canada and Alaska. Hides from 
the latter section, for quality and size, are 
not noticeably inferior to the genuine Rus- 
sian ermine. The resemblance has led to 
the general name being applied to weasel 
all over America by dealers. 


water. The fur bearers prefer shal- 

low streams, lakes and marshes. 
Where there is little current, houses will 
be seen, usually. On the other hand, along 
the very sluggish creeks and rivers, if the 
depth is comparatively greater, burrows 
are most likely to be noticed in the banks. 
While such is the rule, exceptions are fre- 
quent. It is not unusual to find houses in 
rivers nor burrows along lakes. 

So much for the location of the trap- 
ping grounds and the .places to look for 
the various fur bearers. But after the ter- 
ritory has been determined upon, the dens 
and runways known, there is still much 
which can be done to insure good catches. 
While these details may appear unimpor- 
tant to the novice, let him remember that 
they are far from so. Without a knowl- 
edge of them, he will not be getting all he 
could for the time spent along the line. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 721) 
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About Fly-Tying 
FTER reading some of the articles and 
suggestions about fly-tying in the 
issues of Forest AND STREAM which I have 
obtained through the Red Cross over 
here, I tried to tie some flies myself and 
I was easily successful in the tying of the 
palmer type, but failed when I tried to tie 
winged flies, the wings invariably being 
reduced to the appearance of little brushes 

instead of keeping spread flat. 
I used a vise to secure the hooks, but as 
a jeweller’s vise or any other pattern of 
small size was unavailable here I stuck to 
making one myself and I found this so 
easy and economical that I believe the de- 
scription will be useful to some readers. 
I had a flat piece of steel about % inch 
broad, % inch thick and one foot long. 
I had the central part of it heated red hot 
and hammered until it was almost. 1/16 
inch thick. The tips were then heated and 
hammered ‘to the proper shape and drilled 

through as per Fig. 1. 
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The flat central part was again heated 
and bent to make a loop which acts as a 
spring as well, producing with the addition 
of a small bolt which I got free of cost 
out of the raspings at a bicycle store a 
very light and handy tool. I stuck it at 
the end of a stick through which I bored 
two holes, to pass two small pieces of 
wood the size of a pencil, one to fix the 
stick between the feet, the second to fix it 
under the knees of the seated operator and 
the third bearing notches near the vise to 
fix the silks. * 

CHARLES VAN MOoRSEL, 
Pompadour, Corréze, France. 


Concerning Firewood 
VEN in the midst of abundance of 
fire wood, the careful camper should 
never go about collecting it haphazard. 
He should know there are different de- 
grees of excellence among the sorts he has 
to choose from, and should select that 
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kind which experience has shown him to 


be best suited to his needs. Pine, while 
excellent for a camp fire, owing to the 
brightness with which it burns, is not the 


best wood in the world to cook with, since - 


it is likely to smoke the viands and give 
them an unpleasant taste. Fir should not 
be used at all, if any other wood can’be 
obtained. It is continually snapping and 
fills the frying pan with coals. If it is 
used for a fire by which to sleep, it covers 
one’s blankets with coals and sparks, burn- 
ing many a hole in them, and obliging a 
man when he first lies down to sit up at 
frequent intervals and brush off the fire 
from his bed and clothing. This, if he is 
tired and sleepy, leads to the use of lan- 
guage entirely unscriptural. Sage brush 
makes® good fire for cooking and a pleas- 
ant blaze to sit by, but it is too unsubstan- 
tial and a fire of sage brush has to be con- 
stantly renewed. The same is true of any 
light brush that flares up for a moment 
and then burns down. 

The ideal wood for the fire, whether it 
be for cooking, or to sit by after the meal 
is over, is dry aspen, sometimes called pop- 
lar. It burns with a bright, clear flame 
and with little smoke, and when it has died 
down to coals makes the best possible fire 
to cook over. And then after the meal is 
eaten, we can light our pipes and stretch 
out our feet toward the fire; for if some 
one of the party lays on two or three sticks 
from the pile of split wood near at hand, 
the cheerful blaze rises, and we can take 
our ease. Let each man provide himself 
with a splinter or a slender branch to light 
at the blaze if he needs it to renew the 
light in his pipe, which perhaps has gone 
out as he was earnestly talking. With this 
fire of poplar there is no snapping. One 
does not need to dodge a shower of sparks, 
which bursting with a loud report from a 
blazing log, fly in all directions, or to jump 
up and brush off a live coal which has been 
lying unnoticed on tent or fly until a great 
hole has been burnt in it. 

An aspen fire gives no trouble, only 
warmth, cheeriness, and a bright light by 
which one may read, write, or even sew. 

In Maine the camper always has wood 
at hand in abundance, but his comfort de- 
pends greatly on his choice, no less than 
does that of the camper on the plains or 
in the Rockies. Black ash is always a good 
choice. I once knew an old hunter who 
said if he could fell a black ash he was 
all right for a camp fire, as of all green 
woods he considered it the best; but to my 
mind the poplar is the choice of all dry 
wood. . 
“Oxp-Timer,” New York. 
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Reliable Creepers 

A PAIR of good reliable creepers is a 
handy addition to a trapper’s outfit, 

as many days he has to cross glare icy 
ponds or frozen swamps. I made mine 
from two blades of an old worn out mow- 
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ing machine and two pieces of thin sheet 
iron 3”x7” for heel plates. The diagrams 
show pretty well how I worked. First, 
bend the points of the blades at right an- 
gles as shown, then bore two holes in the 
center of heel plates to correspond with 
the holes already in blades. Bore also a 
hole in the center of each end of heel plates 
and bend plates up almost to right angles 
about 1%” from each end. Use two small 
bolts to fasten creeper blade to heel plate 
and utilize old skate straps for fastenings 
put on as shown in drawing. These creep- 
ers will stand much more and harder wear 
than the ordinary kind made of webbing. 
JoHN GREEN, Wisconsin. 


Snare Set in Log 

A HOLLOW log can be utilized for set- 

ting snares for raccoons, skunks and 
other small animals. Scrape out enough 
of the decayed wood so that the noose will 
lie closely against the log opening. The 
noose should be of horsehair twisted, and 
should never be made of white hair, always 
black or brown. Fasten this snare to a 
strong cord which is tied to the spring 
pole. At the proper distance from the end 
of the log bore a hole and insert one end 
of spring pole. Cut a bait stick with a 


fork so that there is more likelihood of 
the animal knocking it over when reaching 
for the bait. Carefully balance the trigger 
stick on the bait stick and pull down the 
spring pole, catching the cord under a small 
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notch on the trigger stick as shown in the 
drawing. Make sure that the noose is ex- 
actly as large as the end of the log so that 
the animal must put his head through when 
reaching for the bait. As the trap will be 
sprung as soon as the bait stick is knocked 
down, the bait must be near enough to the 
noose so that the exploring head knocks 
down the stick. If set too far back the 
noose will not catch the neck and the ani- 
mal stands a good chance to escape. 

A fish or a dead bird is best to use for 
bait, but scraps of meat may be used. 

F. V. W., Toronto, Canada. 


DETAIL.OF THE BAIT 
AND TRIGGER. 


ing. It will be noticed there are no eggs, 
milk or butter in the recipe, which is all 
the better for the eggs, milk and butter 
can be saved, then if the cake turns out 
uneatable, there will still be something 
left to eat. This is one of the real tricks 


. of woodcraft, to always have something 


to fall back on or substitute with. Next 
comes the fry-pan of sheet iron which is 
93%” in diameter across the top, 7” across 
the bottom, 134” deep. Going into small 
details might look odd to some, but if more 
of these small details were given, there 
would be less cause for the frying-pan 


QNE METHOD OF SETTING TRAP FOR RACCOON, NOTE DETAIL OF THE BAIT ETC. 


“ The Makin’s 

LIP-JACK, flap-jack, slap-jack, swamp- 

jack, pan-cake, griddle-cake, and ban- 
nock—these are some of the names given 
to frying pan bread, according to how it 
looks and tastes when done. When frying 
if a knife is used to turn it with, it is a 
pan or griddle cake, but if it is tossed in 
the air to turn, it’s a flip or flap-jack. The 
rest of the names favorable or unfavora- 
ble can be added when the cake is fried 
according to its texture, it will be either 
soggy, or fiuffy, or leathery. And now 
for the ingredients of the dough and how 
to make a fluffy eatable cake for two. One 
pint of flour, two tablespoons baking pow- 
der, one level tablespoon of salt, % pint of 
water. To make the dough mix the flour, 
powder and salt in a camp plate, then add 
the water and use the tablespoon for mix- 


bread having so many names. For there 
is a deal of difference between a steel fry- 
pan and a cast iron skillet. 

Next is the fire, and if the cake is to be 
made in the house a two flame gas stove is 
best, for the flame can be regulated. A 
certain amount of cooking should be mas- 
tered first in the house, then when tried 
outdoors, the camping will be a joy. So 
turn on the full flame of the gas stove and 
get the lump of grease smoking hot in the 
fry-pan, then roll in the lump of dough 
just mixed, so it will cover the bottom of 
the pan; next with the spoon shape the 
mass saucer shape, that is, so it is one 
half the thickness in the center, compared 
to its outer edge. In the meanwhile your 
pardner must earn her share of the cake 
by washing the plate, by so doing before it 
dries into a crust, it will wash off easily, 
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besides the plate will be used for the com- 
ing feast. The cake has been frying one 
minute over a hot flame, this is enough to 
form a heavy crust on its under side, and 
should now be turned, and then placed 
over a very small tiny flame for 23 min- 
utes; by so doing the heavy bottom crust 
is naw on top which keeps all the heat 
down in it besides the saucer shape cavity 
is now inverted. In turning the cake it 
must be flipped in the air in such a way 
to make it turn over. This trick should 
be mastered with a dummy before hand, 
of about the same size and weight as the 
real cake. A point or two now might help, 
grasp the fry-pan handle with both hands, 
held about waist level, now give it an up- 
ward heave in such a way, the cake will 
turn over towards you on its drop to the 
pan. Always keep your eyes on the cake 
while its turning in the air and at the psy- 
chological moment the hands will have the 
frying pan underneath to receive it. The 
instant the cake is felt in the pan let it 
give downwards, like a ball-player does 
when he grabs a hot one just off the bat, 
his hands give a little, and, by so doing, 
the sting is lessened. So it is with the 
cake by giving downwards a little with the 
pan, the cake will settle in nicely other- 
wise it would slam in the pan with a slap 
or a flap, and so it is named flap or slap- 
jack. 

Meanwhile the pardner has placed the 
water for coffee or tea on the full flame. 
So onward the feast is progressing, by 
keeping a vigilant eye on the cake with an 
occasional shake of the pan, and about the 
end of 23 minutes the coffee or tea is 
made. Now turn the flame on full for a 
few seconds, then flip the cake back on its 
former side for about a minute, then it 
should be done. Time about 25 minutes. 

Now to make one outdoors, one will 
need two cooking fires. One a small bed 
of hot coals, the other a quick hot fire. 
First use the quick hot fire, then change 
to the bed of coals for steady heat. And 
over the quick hot fire the water can be 
boiled for coffee or tea. 

Here is a recipe for griddle cakes, those 
toothsome disc-like wafers. Mix together 
2 eggs, lump of melted butter, 1 teaspoon 
of salt. Soak in water the center of a 
thick slice of stale bread. Mix together 
3 tablespoons condensed milk, 2 tablespoons 
of syrup, 2 cupfuls of water, then stir in 


_the first mixture, then the soaked bread, 


then 1 Ib. of flour, and 2 teaspoons of 
baking powder. Fry on a hot griddle, and 
turn each with a knife. 


Jim Fercuson, New Jersey. 
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AUTUMN MIGRATION OF THE 
PRONGHORN 


To the Editor of Forest anp STREAM: 


HE seasonal migrations of the ante- 

lope—once so abundant on the west- 
ern plains—were familiar to every old- 
time hunter. These movements took place 
just before the advent of cold weather, 
and might be in any direction. They were 
not necessarily from north to south, but 
rather from an exposed situation to one 
that was more sheltered. 

The vast numbers of antelope that sum- 
mered on the high Coteau des Prairies in 
autumn journeyed southwest and wintered 
in the breaks of the Little Missouri north 
of the Black Hills. Those summering 
among the mountains of the Yellowstone 
Park passed down the various stream val- 
leys out to the prairie and those in the 
high country—the mountains in the bend 
of the North Platte, and other mountains 
farther to the southwaid—came out in 
great herds and wintered on the Laramie 
plains. There were a hundred other winter 
ranges. 


On the Laramie Plains the herds were 
sO numerous in the early ’70’s that men 
going: out for meat often did not attempt 
closely to approach the herds, but dropped 
a dozen shots into the thick of a group 
of thousands of antelope, and then going 
forward recovered those that had been 
killed by these random shots. Such shoot- 
ing wounded many animals and these went 
to feed the eagles and the coyotes. 

Some months ago there appeared in 
Forest AND STREAM an editorial referring 
to the seasonal migrations of some of the 
large game animals of the plains and urg- 
ing that some naturalist take up and work 
out this subject. It is too late to do this 
now, by observation. The animals which 
once moved in such large bodies no longer 
exist, and their old migration routes are 
blocked by settlement. 


The hunters in what now seem early 
days on the plains know that there were 
seasonal shiftings by buffalo, elk, mule- 
* deer and antelope. Whether such move- 
ments took ‘place. with the Virginia deer 
or the moose is doubtful, I think. Sheep 
moved down from higher to lower ground, 
but it. must be remembered that in those 
early days the 'sheep usually did not live 
on the moutitain peaks, but rather on the 
high plateaus and parks so often found 
just below the rim-rock. I do not suppose 
that the sheep of the plains did much mov- 
ing, but about this I do not know. It is 
certain, however, that in rough, stormy 
weather the sheep gathered in considerable 
groups, and sought shelter from snow in 
caves and hollows in the rock and under 
steep ledges. Signs of their presence in 
great numbers were frequently seen in 
such situations. 


nan 


LETTERS 
QUESTIONS, 
AND ANSWERS 


The Indians whose lives were devoted in 


large measure to the study of the wild 
animals on which they in part subsisted 
were, of course, familiar with the regular- 
ity of these migrations, and at the proper 
season spread themselves out along the 
routes the antelope followed to intercept 
and take toll of the migrating animals. 

An interesting—perhaps the very earliest 
—reference to these movements by the an- 
telope is to be found in the Journals of 
Lewis and Clark, at what was one of 
the favorite crossing places of antelope 
on the Missouri River in the present State 
of North Dakota. 

On their way up the Missouri River in 
1804 Lewis and Clark happened to reach 
this region about the middle of October, 
when the migration of the antelope was 
taking place. On the 16th of October the 
explorers record that they saw great num- 
bers of “goats’—their name for antelope 
—on the river and at the same time, on 
both sides, saw Indians, killing these 
“goats.” At one point boys were in the 
water killing the antelope with sticks and 
dragging them to the shore, while on the 
banks of the river the Indians shot them 
with arrows. At one point Captain Clark 
counted 58 antelope that they had killed 
out of a single herd. 

At the beginning of this movement from 
summer to winter range—at the approach 
of cold weather—the antelope got together 
in large herds; and the Indians told Cap- 
tain Clark that the animals were on their 
way to the “Black Mountains” where they 
would spend the winter, returning in the 
spring and recrossing the Missouri in 
great numbers. 

These observations were made just be- 
fore the explorers came to the mouth of 
the Cannonball River and on the day they 
reached it great numbers of antelope were 
seen. Almost immediately after this the 
weather turned cooler, and on October 21 
the night was cold, with rain, which froze 
as it fell and turned to snow in the morn- 
ing. Evidently it was time for the ante- 
lope to be moving. 

Geo. Birp GrinNELL, New York. 


THAT FOX-HOUND STORY 
To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 
.. OULDN’T you see your way clear to 
give us a few foxhound stories once in 
awhile? I’m naturally a dog man and with 
me there is no dog to compare to the fox- 
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hound, but on looking from page to page 
ever since your first arrival I’ve missed 
them entirely. Why? Surely you ought-to 
give us one or two tales once in a while or 
better still, get Newt on the job, he'll tell 
more and far more interesting ones than 
anybody on the sheet. What do you think? 

Nessmuk’s page is good and surely gives 
us lots of hints, and as I’m in need of one 
couldn’t he run in a good clear description 
of a camp stove, one that could be folded 
and still not pull out of shape with the 
I lately had one without a bottom 
but the thing wouldn’t hold its shape. 
Please give full directions if it is not ask- 
ing too much. 

Joun L. Timmer, Muskegon, Mich. 

We are on the trail of a good fox hound 
story and it will soon appear, so watch out 
for it. As to the camp stove, we hope 
some of the readers of Nessmuk’s Camp 
Fire will send in a hint that will be exact- 
ly what you want. [Eprtors.] 


BOUNTY ON WOLVES 
To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 


S a sportsman and lover of outdoor 

life I am greatly interested in the 
preservation of our big game and would 
therefore like to make my views known to 
all brother sportsmen who are readers of 
your valued magazine. I have made my 
home here in Northern Minnesota for a 
number of years, in the section known as 
the last retreat of the big game of our 
State and I feel that it is high time'to pro- 
tect the deer from becoming extinct. What 
I am referring to is the ravages of the 
wolves upon the deer during the deep 
snows of our winters here. Some years 
there is a bounty on the wolves and then 
the trappers go after them and keep them 
thinned down pretty well} but since the 
bounty was removed the wolves have in- 
creased at an alarming rate, and one does 
not have to go far out into the woods to 
find torn carcasses of deer. 8 

I have known instances where one lone 
timber wolf will attack a large buck on 
bare ground in the fall and make away 
with it. As I was crossing a lake one fall 
I was surprised to see a large buck lying 
with its hindquarters in the water and the 
forepart resting on a small point of land 
projecting out into the lake. I rowed over 
and examined the big fellow and found 
that it had been hamstrung by wolves and 
had made its getaway into the water where 
it had bled to death, as the blood had not 
clotted in the cold water. 

I used to think that the coyotes or brush 
wolves were not a serious menace to the 
deer, but since the timber wolves have de- 
creased and the smaller wolves have in- 
creased in number I find that the destruc- 
tion of the deer goes on just the same. I 
am writing this article the latter part of 
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September, but I have plenty of evidence 
that the killing has already begun for this 
season. 

I do not wish to criticise the state ad- 

ministration, but I think there was a very 
serious mistake made when the wolf 
bounty bill was vetoed a few years ago. 
We are all paying our dollar each fall for 
the privilege of hunting big game. Last 
fall I think there was something like 1,900 
licenses issued in this county alone and 
that is only a small part of the money de- 
rived from licenses, for the majority of 
hunters here come from other parts of the 
state and of course secure their licenses 
in their home town. I think 
this money could be used for no 
more legitimate cause than the 
protection of our game in the 
manner herein mentioned. I am 
making this appeal to all true 
sportsman readers of Forest 
AND STREAM for their support in 
securing the required appropria- 
tion for a fair bounty on wolves. 
I do not know if I ought to give 
my views as to what I think a 
reasonable reward for capturing 
a wolf, but if I should make a 
suggestion I would say that $15 
is not too much as they are very 
cunning and it takes unlimited 
skill and a great deal of patience 
and hard work to get them. 

Another thing I do not ap- 
prove of is paying a bounty for 
a few years and then removing 
it when they are well thinned 
down, only to let them breed up 
again. Although this has been 
done several times in the past 
thirty years, instead of remov- 
ing or decreasing the bounty as 
the wolves become scarce I 
would like to see it increased, 
as this would be far cheaper 
than to let them increase time 
and again unmolested. 

I read an article somewhere 
some time’ago in which it was 
suggested that hunters should 
put poison in the entrails of the 
deer they shot in order to kill 
the wolves. I used not to favor 
that plan as it would kill too 
many other fur-bearing animals, 
but they are becoming too scarce 
in this section anyway and the loss would 
not be great. 

I will also give one more reason why 
I think there ought to be a bounty on 
wolves, and that is for the protection of 
the sheep and cattle industry of the state. 
We are all interested in increasing the 
wool supply of the nation at this critical 
time, but little can be done here as it is 
not safe to raise sheep in any great num- 
bers. One fellow here started raising 
sheep, but almost the first thing he had 
seven killed in one night by wolves. 

Now in conclusion I will ask all inter- 
ested to do what they can toward securing 
a reasonable bounty on wolves and if I 
am welcome to these columns I may come 
again some time and tell about the good 
times we have in these parts in the fall. 

C. B. Larson, Bigfork, Minn. 

Glad to hear from you again. [Enrtors.] 


A CATCH FROM PREMIER LAKE 
To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 


AM enclosing a photo of the first four 

salmon, or as they are properly known, 
Kamloops trout, taken from Premier 
lake, which is about 38 miles from Cran- 
brook, B. C., on the Cranbrook-Winder- 
mere-Athalmer-Wilmar-Banff and Golden 
auto road. The above named lake is about 
three and one-half miles long and one mile 
wide, with no visible outlet, very deep and 
surrounded by high rugged mountains, 
with a few small streams flowing into it. 
Being fed by springs, it. keeps the same 


stage of water summer and winter. 
August 12, 1915, through the efforts of 
several of our prominent citizens and the 
Cranbrook Rod and Gun Club, the Gov- 
ernment furnished us with about 20,000 
Kamloops trout fry from the Girard 
Hatchery, situated in West Kootenay, 
about 10,000 of which were placed in Pre- 
mier lake. These fry were about % of an 
inch long at this time; we were told that 
at the end of four years they would attain 
a weight of from 12 to 30 pounds. This 
could hardly be credited, however, the 
catch of four May 15th, 1918, less than 
three years after stocking the lake, would 
indicate the growth mentioned is possible. 
The Cranbrook Rod and Gun Club re- 
cently received 200,000 spawn from the 
Government Fish Hatchery at Girard, 
B. C., which were hatched near here, and 
the fry placed in the different lakes in 
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this vicinity’ ranging from three to ten 
miles long; the principal ones being Moyie 
lake, about ten miles long; St. Marie’s 
lake. about three miles long, which includes 
a river bearing the same name flowing 
from the mountains for twenty to thirty 
miles above the lake, also an additional 
number were placed in Premier lake. 
There is one peculiarity about these fish 
which I understand is characteristic of 
the kind, they will not take bait or spoons 
only in the months of May and June, Sep- 
tember and October. They will spawn at 
the ‘age of four years; therefore we feel 
confident we will have the garden spot of 
the world for all disciplés of 
Isaak Walton in the course of 
two or three years. 

Trusting you will feel dis- 
posed to give us a cut of this 
photo in Forest AND STREAM, 
which is quite popular in our 
vicinity, for by doing so you 
will gratify a number of your 
subscribers. 

Yours very truly, 
F,. A. Dunn, 
Member of the Game Conserva- 
tion Board Eastern District 
British Columbia. 


CHANNEL BASS 
To the Editor of Forest AND 
STREAM: 


ENCLOSE to you two pho- 

tos taken of a catch of 
channel bass with rod and reel 
from the beach at Ocracoke, 
N. C., on two different occa- 
sions on the afternoon tide. 

This is one of the greatest 
fishing places on the coast dur- 
ing the latter part of May and 
early June and during October. 

Last October a friend and 
myself took forty-six channel 
bass from two-thirty in the 
afternoon until five. 

I have enjoyed your magazine 
very much and hope to con- 
tinue to take it. 

Franx C. Kucter, 
Washington, N. C. 

We thank you for bearing us 
in mind and regret exceedingly 
that the photographs are . not 

clear enough to reproduce satisfactorily. 
We are always glad to receive photographs, 
but unless they are very clear we cannot 
use them. [EptrTors.] 


GALVESTON, TEXAS. 

To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 

HE article of Mr. Leonard Hulit, in 

September Forest AND STREAM, on 
channel bass fishing is very interesting to 
me as I am fond of rod and reel fishing 
for red-fish, as the channel bass is called 
in the Gulf. 

I note with interest that one-pound fish 
have been caught as high up on Atlantic 
as New Jersey. I thought that only grown 
fish wanderers from the Gulf got so far 
from home as it is believed that they only 
propagate in far Southern waters. 

Mr. Hulit notes that the small fish are 
silvery white; they are dark with us, not 
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as bronzed as old ones. I have occasion- 
ally caught a red-fish as brilliantly silver 
as a tarpon or the silver of a striped bass, 
but it has always been in deep water. I 
have caught them as large as six or seven 
pounds, black spot on tail, but no dark or 
bronze coloring. 

While a large hook is best when fishing 
for reds, I have at times caught them up 
to say eleven pounds on smallest hooks 
used for pig fish (hog fish of Atlantic). 
Knowing the hook would stand no strain 
I gave the red line; his mouth is tough, 
so hook is not likely to come loose, and he 
being a quarter horse will tire himself 
till he will come in on gentlest pressure in 
reeling in. 

Most of the fishing at this season is in 
shallow water, the reds feeding at edge of 
grass in bays or bayous; later, at first cold 
snap, he hunts deep water, say twenty feet, 
if he can find it in the tidal bayous or goes 
up even to fresh water. We catch them 
all winter. Up to about eight pounds it is 
a good fish for cooking in any way you 
may fancy. I think broiling or frying 
best to two pounds in weight. Baked or 
boiled best way for larger. After fifteen 
pounds we do not consider them edible. 
I have caught them up to thirty-odd 
pounds. Surf fishing for reds is very poor 
here; there was a time years ago when it 
was the best in the world. Our waters are 
fished out. Of all the fish that I know 
about, the red-fish should be propagated 
with least trouble and éxpense to replen- 
ish; but nine-tenths of Texas Congress- 
men are not from the coast, and we have 
failed to get a salt water hatchery from the 
Federal Government, and the coast coun- 
try is hopelessly in minority as to a State 
hatchery. All Atlantic coast fishermen are 
really interested, for if we quadruple the 
supply in the Gulf, the overflow to surf of 
Atlantic shores will be increased. 

I would like to know whether the “king 
fish” Mr. Hulit mentions, incidentally, in 
his article, is not what we call in the Gulf 
“whiting,” and what we called on Chesa- 
peake Bay, in my boyhood days, “sea mul- 
let.” 

In my Chesapeake Bay days I never saw 
a “sheepshead” under two pounds. We 
have a world of little quarter pound ones 
and our largest about five pounds; on the 
Atlantic coast they grow to fifteen or over. 
Is there any reason to think that they 
spawn in Atlantic waters as far north as 
Virginia? 

G. E. Mann. 

Your very welcome and interesting let- 
ter was referred to Mr. Hulit and his com- 
ment follows: 

Mr. Mann’s observations on the “Chan- 
nel Bass” are.in almost every detail cor- 
roborative of my own as made in South- 
ern waters. The king fish I was writing 
of is the fish known as the “Gulf whiting” 
or “surf whiting” in the South, and around 
the Chesapeake as “sea mink” or “sea 
mullet.” 

There is no record of the sheepshead 
spawning in any of the more Northern 
waters. As they are known to be extreme- 
ly sensitive to chill in the water, it is fair 
to presume that their spawning habitat is 
much below the Virginia capes. 

Leonarp Hutir. 
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MORE ABOUT WOODCOCK 
To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 

HAVE noticed that the woodcock has 

been getting a little attention in your 
columns lately and thought I would chip 
in my bit. 

Yes, brother, those little long-billed tur- 
keys are actually the well-known game bird 
and I wish to state that the man who said 
they would consume their weight in worms 
each day was only guessing—they would 
starve if that was all they got. Those 
little shavers posed for their picture in 
May and had not yet learned to eat. I 
had to open their mouths and put the 
worms in, but once started they could swal- 
low any size worm. It was not long, how- 
ever, before they learned to probe around 
in a pan for their dinner and never did I 
go back and find a worm left. They shed 
the down in about two weeks, but did 


The baby woodcocks in May 
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not get fully feathered out for two more. 

When it became so dry that they could 
not get the worms I would hear them 
cheeping and I must say they had some 
cheep, just like a chick’s, only much louder. 
Then I would have to dig for them and 
they would follow around and pick up 
worms as long as I would dig. 

The picture of the single bird will give 
you an idea of how fast they grow. This 
one was snapped on the first of July and 
measured just twenty inches across the 
wings. I’m willing to bet he was among 
the first of his kind to go into a photo- 
graph gallery. 

I expect they will soon migrate and so 
have placed on the right leg of each a tiny 





July found them grown so big 
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band bearing the legend “L. S. C., 1918.” 
If any of you fellows get one, I would like 


to hear from you. 
Leon S. Crark, Burghill, Ohio. 


THE ART OF QUIETNESS 


To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 
HE habit of choosing a text is strong 
upon me, nevertheless, the one I am 
going to quote is as true as gospel. I was 
about to leave the cabin for an excursion 
to my favorite stream when my wife called 
out, “Have you your book?” In my basket 
were flies, leaders, reel, landing net, and 
“The Ubiquitous Pipe,” while in my pocket 
a copy of Emerson’s essays. 

This was the first adventure “astream” 
with a book. It will not be my last. It 
was a day long to be remembered. I 
breathed clear air, looked on refreshing 
visions of glory and delight. After land- 
ing my fifth trout I sat down and opened 
the book, and almost the first line read 
was, “Every rational creature has all na- 
ture for his dowry and estate. It is his, if 
he will.” 

What gateway leads to a vital knowledge 
of Nature? There is but one. Be still, 
and Know! I was taught a great lesson 
that afternoon, and it was this, that if one 
would learn anything about Nature and 
her ways, one must master the art of quiet- 
ness. To the noisy fisherman, the forest 
will present an absolutely blank page. Go 
into the silent woods if you like, but be 
assured of this, its secrets will never be 
revealed to you unless you study to be 
quiet. There is no lesson we more urgent- 
ly need to learn these days, for we live in 
a busy and distracting time. Quietness! 

This, too, is the lesson the hills would 
teach. They towered above me as I read, 
and seemed to ask the question, “Have you 
won life’s laughter? Is it right for you to 
be content with the valleys?” It were well 
for us to consider the influence of the hills 
on the civilization of the world. They have 
been the nurseries of heroism and strength 
—physical and moral. From the hills of 
Siberia came the early Turanians who dis- 
placed the stagnant barbarism of Asia. The 
mountains of Central Africa have given us 
the granaries of the Nile delta. The Alle- 
ghanies make the Ohio, the Rockies the 
Missouri valleys. Rejoicing in the valleys, 
let us remember the mountains made them 
possible. The hills have the power of rul- 
ing the mind. They affect our thought. 
They overawe us with power and appeal to 
our reverence. 

What did it matter if I only came back 
with fifteen trout? It is not all fishing to 
fish, and I was well content. 

Rev. Dr. James A. Fraser, Stapleton, N. Y. 


FLORIDA FORECASTS 

To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 
pyucss are coming down onto the Gulf 

in goodly numbers already; sprigs and 
teal for the most part thus far and:a. few 
saw-bills—red-breasted mergansers. Quail 
and turkeys have raised well and are plen- 
tiful. The bass, sheepshead and salt water 
trout, weakfish, are plentiful and good 
catches have been made. Commercial fish- 
ing is mostly for mullet at this season. 

“Oscrota,” St. Marks, Florida. 
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THE AUGUST COVER AGAIN 


To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 

] AM enclosing to you a personal letter 
from my son showing how your August 

cover went home to the boys at the front. 

I do not know the drift of the verses he 

mentions, but thought you might be in- 

terested in the letter. 
H. W. Atverson, Corry, Pa. 
* * ae 

EAR Dad:—Morning concert re- 

hearsal is just over and I am going 

to write of things that in the fullest 
sense of the word can only be understood 
by you and me. Your letter of several 
days ago in which you speak of the hills 
and your love for them, was fine. It hit 
me hard, in a weak spot. My love of the 
wilds is no less than your own and it 
brought back memories of the trips we 
used to make with rod and gun. It would 
be an endless job to enumerate them and 
also quite useless, for your memory is as 
good as mine, although the high lights 
that stand out in the mind’s eye may be 
different. 

While you may not have taken a record, 
that incident of the trip I made back to a 
certain lunching spot after the forgotten 
“horn handled knife” can be retraced in 
my memory step by step—the unvoiced 
doubt as to being able to find the spot— 
the very loud “hello” when I did find it— 
the frequent shouting and whistling to lo- 
cate the main party, coming back—the red- 
dening trees, the blue hills, that long shot 
at a squirrel high up in a tree across a 
gulley, the roar of the gun, and seeing the 
little animal go heels over head, the mutual 
exaltation and the hurried hike across to 
get the game. But this was just one trip. 
Oh, Dad, there in the open are found the 
things that count. Good old days gone by, 
but wait till I get back. When the corn 
is hoed and the rag-weed out of the cucum- 
bers, we'll light out—won’t we? 

I’ve “found” myself in the army. The 
beginning was made in those long night 
hours in the General Electric, amid the 
roar and grind of machinery, when dirty, 
oily, tired to the point of exhaustion (I 
didn’t have much meat on my wishbone at 
that time) I would look through the dark- 
ness, see the old “Pennsylvania” creep out 
of the yards toward “Home.” 

The beginning—and the finishing touch— 
in Cuba, hot, sweltering Cuba—after a full 
day of drill, parade, drill, concert, manual 
of arms, first aid, colors, concert, sWweat- 
ing, tired and sick at heart, to flop on the 
sand and look out over that bay; to see 
a big transport tug at its anchor chains, 
whistle deeply once, pull up its small boat 
and slip out of the harbor while slowly 
up the signal rope is hoisted a single flag 
which means in the lore of “bunting toss- 
ers,” “Homeward Bound.” The finishing 
touch—in Cuba. 

The resolve to write of these things to 
you was given its start by a picture I came 
across yesterday. I went into the rest 
room and picked up a magazine. I sat 
down in a chair and looked a the cover of 
it for probably three-quarters of an hour 
without moving, oblivious to everything 
save the picture, a work of art. I won't 
attempt to describe it. If you want a serv- 
ice flag for me—something such, get and 
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frame the cover of the August Forest AND 
STREAM. I have it in my tent. To me the 
finest war picture yet painted, the first 
thing that ever inspired your son to write 
two verses of that poem I said in fun I’d 
write. I laid the picture down and went 
to a table and wrote it in about five min- 
utes. It may be good or bad, I am sending 
it to the publisher. 
With the love of those of the open, 
Etwyn. 


* * * 

Below is given a reproduction of the 

August cover which has inspired the poem 
in question. [Ep1tors.] 





N OT this trip, Old Pal” 
For an hour 

I have gazed upon that print 
Unmindful of the din. 

What memories are ‘roused! 
The rest room throbs with life; 
Girls laugh; a sergeant tortures 
The piano. 

“Won’t you have tea”? 
“No—thanks.” 

The boys are singing 

“Over There,” 

Which blends not with 

The phonograph. 

For an hour, the print I held— 
Unmindful. 


“Not this trip, Old Pal” 
Tis strange 
My eyes should fill thus 
(A Marine!) 
And the picture dim 
In such a place as this. 
Still—I am not here; 
The hills have claimed the hour 
And me— 
My Dad and dog are close; 
There is no din— 
No laughter, save the stream’s. 
Once more 
I tread the fields in peace. 
After the hour—refreshed 
I go 
To camp and khaki— 
Unmindful. 
—Corporat E. S. Atverson, oth Regjment 
Marines, Fort Crockett, Galveston, Tex. 


AFTER MANY YEARS 


To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 
UST how many years have gone by, 
since last I went a-fishing, I shall not 

tell. Many of the records of those times 

are on the pages of back numbers of the 

Forest AND STREAM, and it ever adds to 

the joy of life to hunt up and read some 

of the joyful outings, which marked the 
trail of the friendly years. Of those who 

contributed to the paper in those days, I 

wonder how many are alive, and still hunt 

and go a-fishing? Two at least are very 
much alive, I know, Colonel T. R. Roose- 
velt, and Emerson Hough, but of the others 

I am not sure as I have been out of touch 

with outdoor sports for a long time. 

But the other day I went a-fishing again. 
A friend said, “If you will get up in time, 
and walk out to the ranch for breakfast, 
we will go fishing.” Did I get up in time? 
Yes, I did. The sun had not appeared 
from behind Mt. Baker, when I went out 
West Main street, crossed Fishtrap Creek, 
where the trout abound, they say, and on 
until I came to Walter Creek, which comes 
racing down from the foothills of the Sel- 
kirks, across the line over in British Co- 
lumbia. A fine breakfast was waiting me 
at the ranch, and as soon as we ate we 
were off, beginning right at the house, for 
Walker Creek ran less than two rods from 
the front door of the ranch housé. And 
what a day we put in! 

At noon time we lay on the grass, at 
the international boundary line, with the 
Union Jack floating from a tall pole near 
at hand and the Canadian customs house 
but a short distance away. As we lay 
there, with the bright sun o’erhead, with 
old Mt. Baker lifting his snow-capped 
head against the blue sky off to the south- 
east, and the great peaks of the Selkirks, 
glorious in their whiteness off northeast- 
ward, we talked of many things, and be- 
tween whiles,.I thought of some of the 
friends, and some of the trips we had 
taken, as I lay there on the grass, at the 
boundary line in northwestern Washington. 
I wished for them all again, and felt my 
eyes grow a bit misty, as I realized that 
we never would be together again in life. 


After resting, we went into the custom 
house, and foregathered with the official 
in charge. He was just back from 
France, and when he finally thawed out a 
bit, we had a mighty interesting hour to- 
gether. He has two medals for distin- 
guished service, and is a fine showing of 
the Canadian section of the Anzacs. He 
stood in the doorway, and wayed a good-by 
as long as he could see us, as we started 
back down the creek for home. 

Did we get any trout? We. surely did, 
and the fried trout we ate at our belated 
supper that night tasted just as good as 
they used to when we cooked them over a 
campfire on the “North Shore.” Tired? 
Yes. Happy? Felt as though a quarter 
of a century had rolled off the number of 
years that are credited to me. As I started 
for town after supper, my friend E. W. 
Bayes said, “This has been a day which 
the LORD made, and we have rejoiced and 
been glad in it.” 

Myron Coo.ey, Lynden, Wash. 
(SEVERAL LETTERS HAVE BEEN HELD OVER.) 
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Cream is no good,” 


° e | 
“Tlike you, Jim, but your 
said a traveling salesman friend of mine 
-the other day—and he meant it. Claimed 
he had been giving Mennen’s Shaving 
Cream a fair trial for a week, and it fell 
short of my claims about 103%. 

**Try it once more,” I said. ‘And I'll | 
ake a dinner if you haven’t changed your 
mind.”” 


I watched him carefully. He squeezed out 
enough cream for three shaves and brushed it 
for 39 seconds by the watch, using a scant 
brushful of water. 


“Wash it off!”’ Isaid. ‘*Youare making 
paste—not lather. Start all over.”’ 


Then I-took charge. 


He started with about one-half inch of 
cream and all the water his brush would hold. 
As soon as a lather was whipped up, he kept 
adding water until he had built a lather as light 
as beaten whites of eggs. He worked this 
lather in with the brush for three full miautes. 


Say! I wish you could have seen the 
expression of dawning appreciation that showed 
in his eyes as the old scythe began to sing 
through the stubble. 


*‘Gosh! Jim,’’ he said, after the first 
over, ‘‘I haven’t had such a shave since that 
old darky head barber at che Planters’ Hotel 
retired, fifteen years ago.’” 


I’m ‘elling this story’ because it would be 
too bad for anyone to lose a life-time of pleas- 
ant Mennen shaves by getting prejudiced at 
the start because of a wrong method of using it. 

Candidly, our files contain a few letters 
complaining about Mennen’s, but our shipping 
receipts show that every morning considerably 
more than a million men use Mennen’s— 
right—and like it. 


(Mennen Salesman) 
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Send 
12c. 
for my 
Demon- 


strator 


Tube. 
A 





House of Mennen, 
42 OrangeSt., Newark,N.J. 
Dear Jim: 
I promise to follow instructions 
—plenty of water—no rubbing with 
fingers. Send me a demonstrator 
tube. 1 enclose 12 cents. 
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RIFLES AND. RIFLEMEN 





THE TYRO’S PRIMER 


CERTAIN TERMS, PHRASES AND IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
USED BY MILITARY RIFLEMEN ARE DEFINED AND EXPLAINED 


By CAPTAIN ROY S. TINNEY 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST MONTH) 


Army RIFLEs 

Old Springfield—The .45 caliber single- 
shot rifle used by our army prior to the 
adoption of the Krag. A fine, reliable old 
weapon that is still far from obsolete and 
is now doing yeoman service among the 
various Home Guard units scattered over 
the country. Its charge is 70 grains of 
black powder and a cast lead bullet weigh- 
ing either 405 or 500 grains. The old gun 
possesses a killing power exceeded by few 
of our modern rifles and is very accurate, 
grouping its shots in a five-inch circle at 
200 yards, and an 18-inch circle at 500 
yards. Its chief virtue is that the old piece 
never wears out and if given proper care 
will last a life time. The only one who 
speaks disparagingly of the Old Springfield 
is the chap who possesses no real knowl- 
edge of rifles. . 

Krag-Jorgensen—commonly called the 
Krag. The army’s first magazine rifle, It 
was adopted in 1892 and was followed by 
Models 1896 and 1808, and a’ carbine Model 
1899. It is a bolt-action gi... that has a box 
magazine holding five cartridges that lies 
horizontally under the receiver ; in this par- 
ticular it differs from any other military 
rifle. Its sole fault is that the cartridges 
must be fed into the magazine one ‘at a 
time through a gate on the right side of the 
rifle, while the newer rifles are fed with 
clips of five cartridges. It is an excellent 
arm and saw service from 1892 to 1905 
leaving behind a reputation of standing 
more abuse and still keeping in serviceable 
condition than any weapon ever used in our 
army. It is superior to the Lebel rifle now 
used by the French Troops, the rifle that 
stopped the Huns and is now sending them 
back over the Rhine. It is known as a 
“30-40-220,” i. e@., .30 caliber, 40 grains of 
powder and a full jacketed blunt nosed bul- 
let weighing 220 grains. It is accurate up 
to a thousand yards and won international 
matches. It is an excellent hunting weapon 
and sporting arms patterned after it and 
using the same ammuniticn are today re- 
garded as among our best big. game rifles. 
By loading it with the present pointed 150- 
grain service bullet and the latest powder, 
it equals the shooting qualities of the most 
modern guns. It is largely used by the 
Rifle Clubs affiliated with the National Rifle 
Association, and is today rendering excel- 
lent service on the ranges. 
good service in the Training Camps and 
some of our Engineer Corps went to France 
equipped with these guns. It is not an ob- 
solete weapon as some people are prone to 
infer.” 


New Springfield—U. S. Rifle Model 1903 


It has done ; 





and Lee-Enfield—U. S. Rifle Model 1917. 
The two rifles now being issued to our 
troops. These weapons have been repeat- 
edly described in Forest AND STREAM and 
other current periodicals and any comment 
upon them here is unnecessary. 

BorE MEASUREMENTS 

Caliber—The diameter of the bore of a 
rifle. American manufacturers designate 
this measurement, by hundredths of an 
inch, our smallest rifle being .22 and the 
largest .50 caliber. 

English gunmakers use thousandths of 
an inch, their rifles ranging from .177 to 
600 caliber. Of late years the four great 
American firms have also adopted this sys- 
tem of measurement as evidenced by the 
.256—.251—.401 and .405 cartridges. 

French and Italian gunsmiths use milli- 
meters, abbreviated m/m, their rifles rang- 
ing from 6 to 11 m/m in caliber and here 
is a brief table of comparison: 


Millimeters Inches 
Ditches ai hoas ac aihebone .2362 
SP EUs sudl do. @ralersie wie: Se Vid h Wihie .2750 
Rhee Tae 9-650 Coin Sie 3150 
Br hak st Ries absve.4 eeccgeae 3543 
Be Sait iva oo dice ed 3037 
WA sis sees baad. + snk ode 4331 


As this table is too intricate to be easily 
remembered, a good rule for making men- 
tal calculations of ‘comparison is this: 
Multiply the number of millimeters by four 
and extend the result to thousandths, then 
subtract one-half an American caliber, .005. 
For example, the French Army rifle, the 
Lebel, is an 8 m/m gun. Four times 8 
equals .320 less .005 = .315 or .31%4 caliber 
American standard. This result happens 
to be exact, and a glance at the above table 
will show that the degree of error in cal- 
culating the smaller and larger calibers is 
so small that the rule remains practical and 
useful of oral explanations during instruc- 
tion or conversation with a Brother Bug. 

MEASURING THE SPEED OF BULLETS 

Chronograph — A scientific instrument 
used by ballistic engineers for accurately 
determining the speed attained by rifle bul- 
lets, or other projectiles, as they travel 
through the air. The term used is velocity, 
the initial speed of the bullet being called 
muzzle velocity, and the. speed of the ball 
at any given point in the gun’s range re- 
sulting velocity. 

The unit of measure is foot-seconds, 
meaning the number of feet the bullet 
would travel in one second if the speed 
of the ball was not reduced by outside in- 
fluences such as air resistance or wind. 
For example: The muzzle velocity of our 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 726) 
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NEW BOOKS! 


THE KAISER AS I KNOW HIM 
By ARTHUR N. DAVIS 

Vivid pen-pictures of the Great 
Enemy of Democracy in action, 
painted by a man who was for four- 
teen years the German Kaiser’s per- 
sonal dentist. 

The book throws blinding light 
upon the question of the Kaiser’s re- 
sponsibility for the war, upon his 
fore knowledge of the destruction of 
the “Lusitania,”—upon the thousand 
and one vital questions to which 
Americans want the answer. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 
YESTERDAYS IN A BUSY LIFE 
By CANDACE WHEELER 

The founder of the Decorative Art 
Society tells in these pages of the 
ninety-odd years of her busy life and 
of the hosts of famous men and 
women with whom she has come in 
contact, among whom were John 
Lafarge, Samuel Coleman, Carroll 
Beckwith, William Chase, Blashfield, 
Macmonnies, French, Millet, Alma- 
Tadema, Abbey, and Mark Twain. 


Illustrated. Cloth, Crown 8vo, $3.00 


A WRITER’S RECOLLECTIONS 
By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 

A granddaughter of Doctor Ar- 
nold, of the Rugby of Tom Brown’s 
day, and a niece of Matthew Arnold, 
the poet Mrs. Ward, the well-known 
novelist has lived her whole life in 
the heart of that part of English so- 
ciety from which the best literature 
of her day proceeded, and has been 
personally acquainted with most of 
the great authors of the Victorian 
period. Her recollections have to do 
with her girlhood contacts with such 
figures as the Wordsworths, New- 
man, Walter Pater, Arthur Hugh 
Clough, and the Brownings. 


Illustrated, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Rough Edges, Gilt Tops, $6.00 


MEMORIES—Grave and Gay 
By FLORENCE HOWE HALL 

The well-known author, lecturer, 
and daughter of Julia Ward Howe 
tells here the story of her interesting 
life. She has anecdotes to relate of 
Kossuth; Thackeray; Longfellow; 
Charles Sumner; Kane, the Arctic 
explorer; Arthur Hugh Clough; 
Charlotte Cushman; Frederika Bre- 
mer; Edwin Booth; George Ban- 
croft, and many others. 


Illustrated. Cloth, Regular 8vo, $3.50 


THE LURE OF MUSIC 
By OLIN DOWNES, Music Critic of “The 
Boston Post” 

A book for every one who loves 
music. The author puts the love and 
understanding of good music within 
the reach of all, dispensing with 
technical terms and bringing the 
human appeal of the art home to 
every reader. He deals first of all 
with the personalities of the great 
composers, giving also the plots of 
many famous operas. Each chapter 
is illustrated musically by Columbia 
records, carefully chosen by Mr. 
Downes. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Read these and pass them on 
to a Soldier. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY TEE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
of Forest and Stream, published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1918. 

State of New York, 
County of New York, 
Ss. : 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid; personally appeared 
J. T. Wood, who, having been -duly Sworn accord- 
ing to law, déeposes and says that he is the Busi- 
ness Manager of the Forest and Stream and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true’ st-tement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed. on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher, Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
9 East 40th St., N.Y. City 
C: Editor, William bruetie’ 9 East 40th St., N. Y. 

ity. 

Meee Editor, William Bruette, 9 East 40th 
St City. 

Business Managers, J. T. Wood, 9 East 40th 
St.,.N. Y¥. City. 

2. That the owners are. (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock.) William 
Bruette, 9 East 40th St., New York, N. Y.; C. A. 
Reed, 9 East 40th St., New York, N. Y.; H. Cc. 
Mallory, 9 East 40th St., New York, N. Y.; Nor- 
wood Johnson, Pittsburgh, Pa.s George Bird Grin- 
nell, 238 E. 15th St., New York, N. Y.; Jay Hall, 
Pinehurst, N. C.; Charles MacGordon, Michigan 
City, Miss. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they, appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security hol- 
ders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity othér than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

J. T. WOOD, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3d 
day of October, 1918. 

[Seal.] _ JEANNE VOLLENHOVEN. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1920.) 


A BOOK OF BOOKS 


BUNGALOWS, CAMPS AND 
MOUNTAIN HOUSES 


Containing a large variety of designs by many 
architects, many of which are suitable only for 
summer use while others are adapted for perma- 
nent residence. Camps, hunting lodges and log 
cabins are also presented, suggesting designs for 
vacation dwellings in woods and mountains. 


Compiled by 
WILLIAM PHILLIPS COMSTOCK 
With an article 


c. E. SCHERMERHORN, A.A.1.A., Architect 
Price, $2.00, 


(BOOK DEP’T) 
New York City 


FOREST & 
9 East 40th Street, 





NEW BOOKS! 


Doctor Danny 
By RUTH SAWYER 


This new book gives us a series of pic- 
tures, in sunshine and rain, from the life of 
a man who practically dominated a little 
Irish community in Donegal. We see the 
whimsical, fantastical, and tender sides of 
the man, the things that stand out in the life 
ot Doctor Danny. The book goes from boy- 
hood on:. Doctor Danny has already won 
for himself a strong, enthusiastic public 
since his appearance in “Herself, Himself, 
and Myself.” From the beginning, when 
Padraic pipes past the Lazy Bush on his 
way to play the death music, to the end, 
where Doctor Danny fulfills his love 
promise, the book deals with the big dra- 
matic moments in Doctor Danny’s own life 
and the lives of his people. 


Post 8vo. $1.35 


Edgewater People 


By MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 
Author of “A New England Nun.” 


Here are stories of Four Villages and 
the people who made them. The original 
village becoming impossible, had split up 
into four different communities—yet with 
the same old families ruling them in a 
patriarchal fashion. These pages give an 
insight into the individual standing of 
each village, stamped by the first charac- 
teristics that were never wholly lost. The 
characters are taken from all walks of life 
—from Sarah Edgewater, lonely in her 
wealth and traditions, to the old man who 
spent his time roaming the fields. 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Half Cloth, $1.35 


The Reclaimers 
By MARGARET HILL McCARTER 


Here is: the fascinating tale of a young 
girl, an orphan, pretty, reared in luxury, 
who inherits a land claim in the 
Brush country in Western Kansas. 
decides to give up her life of idleness to 
fight her own way to independence by 
living on her ranch, but finds that it is 
nothing but a “blow-out” land .. . acres 
and acres of sand on the edge of which 
she meets romance. In what manner is 
the big secret of the book, the plot of 
which is unfolded in such a delightful way 
that it will charm all who read it. 


Frontispiece. Half Cloth, $1.50 


Land’s End 


By WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


“Mr. Steele’s volume of short stories is 
first and foremost a book for those who 
love the sea. The pungent odor of the 
salt marshes pervades its pages, the beat 
and thunder of the great waves surge 
through it. ... Weird sometimes, drama- 
tic always, never “wordy” or over-detailed, 
this volume is the expression of an unusual 
talent and an unusual artistry. Innumer- 
able stories have been written about fisher- 
folk but few are the writers who have suc- 
ceeded in getting into their stories so 
much of the force and mystery and legend- 
evoking quality of the sea. ‘Land’s End’ is 
a very welcome book,”—New York Times. 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Half Cloth, $1.35 


Read these and pass them on 
to a Soldier. 
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Log Cabins 
and Cottages 


(Sixth Edition) 


How to Build and 
Furnish Them 


By 
WILLIAM S. WICKS 


The most popular book on the 
subject ever written. Full ex- 
planations how to build cabins 
of all sizes with directions and 
numerous illustrations. Every- 
thing from a shack to the most 
pretentious Adirondack struc- 
ture, is included. 


Pictures and plans of fire- 
places; how to build chim- 
neys; rustic stairways, etc. 


PRICE, $1.50 


NY 


Forest and Stream 


Book Dept. 
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Herman 
Style 156 


Heavy Tan 
Lotus Uppers 


For Civilians 


Send for 
Catalogue 


EN who play in the great 

outdoors—or derive their 
livings from pursuits that keep 
them constantly on their feet— 
have learned to demand for 
themselves the wonderful fit, 
comfort and endurance of the 
U. S. Army shape of shoes. 

Herman Shoes—built on the 
famous Munson Army Last— 
clasp the foot at essential 
points, but give it healthful, 
muscle-exercising liberty at 
every other point. 

Herman Shoes, made in ali 
serviceable leathers, by the best 
quality of Massachusetts shoe- 
making, enable men to take care 
of their feet, clothe them at- 
tractively, and get from them 
the full measure of service 
with comfort. 


Sold in 8,000 retail stores. If you 
are not near one, we will fit you 
correctly and quickly through our 
MAIL ORDER DEP’T at Boston 
JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE CO. 
810 Albany Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


AL 


Ship.Furs Today 


fromthe World’s Largest ; 


Get top prices 
Fur House. omeae check comes by = 
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THAT HUN-KILLING 
~ | MILITARY SHOTGUN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 699) 


and that pe’son wa’n’t me.” The sling on 
the shotgun is an unqualified success and 
I shall have more to say on that subject 
in an early issue, just as soon as the fac- 
tory can turn me out a gun with a set of 
swivels similar to those used on the serv- 
ice rifle; the order is in and the story 
only waits on the arrival of the gun. 


Tue TacticAaL Hun 


HE next task was to construct a suit- 
able target, and as the gun is built 
to stop charging Huns at short range 


| I chose Target M, which is used in the 


army for training men to fire the service 
pistol quickly and effectively. This target 
is simply a conventional silhouette of a 
man standing 68 inches high and 19% 
inches broad, and so as to secure a clean 
cut objective I cut my tactical Hun out 


| of black paper and pasted him on a white 


background. When he was duly com- 
pleted and set up he had a figure like an 
Egyptian mummy, a sort of coffin-shaped 


Zulu charging across a snow-covered land- 
scape. He looked as big as all outdoors, 


but when a man stood beside him you dis- 
covered Herr Hun was exactly the right 


i size. 


Viewed from the firing line, Target M 
stood out in startling contrast to the men 
in khaki who came up from the pit between 
shots to record the pattern made and paste 
up the shot holes; they looked like brown 


| ghosts gliding into view, in fact, I never 


saw a better demonstration of the value 
of protective coloring than when my men 
stepped close to that black and white M 
Target. He looked so big and inviting 


: that after I had finished puncturing him 


with buckshot, the bunch opened up on 
him with their pistols and were startled to 
discover how easy it was to miss. Then 
my boys backed off 250 yards and cut loose 
on him with their rifles. In the late after- 
noon sun he looked as big as a barn door, 
yet there were many misses, hitting him 


| looked so easy the shooters were careless 


in their holding; later they steadied down 
and got the white disk with due regular- 
ity. To hit a man in a vital spot at 250 
yards is not as easy as it looks and the 
practice gave my men some valuable ex- 
perience in placing their shots. We are 
going to add Target M to our permanent 
equipment, only the new one will be with- 
out a background and dressed in a Ger- 


man uniform. 


THE SHootinc BEGINS 


FTER the target was set up we took 
A a tape and measured off a hundred 

yards cut up into ten-yard gradua- 
tions. This done I opened up at the ten- 
yard line, then backed off to twenty yar’ ., 
and so on, until I reached the hundred- 
yard peg. I prepared some sheets of paper 
upon which the outline of Target M had 
been drawn to. scale and after each shot 
was fired we would walk down to the tar- 
get, carefully plot the shots on my im- 


EN 


Bros. & Co., International Fur Exchange 


Funston Bias. St Louis, Mo.: 


provised score book, record the maximum 
spread of the charge by measuring the 
distance between the widest shot holes and 
measure off a rectangle that would cover 


9 East 40th Street New York City 
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the entire pattern and almost every pat- 
tern we recorded had the general shape 
of a vertical ellipse with a proportion of 
3 by 4, but I am inclined to believe this 
was due to an individual peculiarity of 
the gun I was using and does not hold 
true of the weapon as a type; therefore, 
in digesting my field notes I disregarded 
the elliptical outline and used the old 
standard circle to indicate the average 
spread of the charge at the various dis- 
tances. And before I give the results of 
the firing I want to state most emphatically 
that what follows cannot be classed as a 
full record of the capabilities of the 
weapon. The test was neither complete or 
exhaustive, we simply did the best we 
could with improvised equipment and a 
limited amount of time and ammunition, 
thereby obtaining some interesting data 
sufficient to give a fairly accurate idea of 
what can be expected when using the 
piece. But one thing was demonstrated 
beyond all argument—as a pacifier of war- 
loving Germans this. little shooting iror 
stands unchallenged in a class by itself. 
As we are only interested in results I wil! 
not burden you with my field notes which 
are nothing but a prosaic shot-by-shot 
record and have digested the data obtained 
into two graphic tables. 


THE DANGER ZONE 


ERE is an excellent and easily re- 
membered rule: The spread of the 
charge is one inch for each yard of 
‘ the range. At 10 yards I obtained an 
average pattern 10 inches in diameter; at 
20 yards, 20 inches; 30 yards, 30 inches, 
and so on, consistently right back to the 
hundred-yard line. In not a single in- 
stance did the target escape perforation 
and every now and then we would obtain 
patterns that knocked all our calculations 
into a cocked hat. Here is an instance: 
A gray-clad cadet came over and asked to 
look at the gun so I suggested he fire a 
shot or two; that youngster dropped down 
on his tummy and tucked every one of 
those nine “oo” buckshot inside the silhou- 
ette at seventy yards, and he held right on 
the Hun’s solar plexus, making no allow- 
ance whatever for trajectory. The maxi- 
mum spread of the charge was 46% inches 
and every hole was covered by a rectangle 
17% by 46 inches. His other shots simply 
verified the previous firing. This aptly il- 
lustrates a valuable quality possessed by 
this gun. While it will every now and 
then make exceptionally fine groups at long 
ranges, the pattern never “blew up”; the 
arm can always be relied upon to deliver 
enough shot to down your man, and judg- 
ing from the way those buck ripped up 
the “two-by-fours” supporting the target 


frame, one buckshot is plenty. 
eo 


Hits anp Ho.tpince 


WAS very much surprised to find that no 

allowance for trajectory was necessary. 

From ten yards to a hundred that little 
twenty-inch barrel delivered its pattern to 
the point aimed at—just hold right and a 
hit was certain. This is accounted for by 
the fact that at all ranges up to and in- 
cluding 40 yards the pattern is above the 
line of sight; that is, by holding on a man’s 
belt buckle you place the nine buck, or 
most of them, in his body and face, while 


ENEWTON HIGH-POWER RIFLE 


Chambered for .30 USG ’06, .256 Newton 
and .30 Newton (in the order of their rela- 


tive power) is 


A BIG-GAME GETTER 


of the first class 


Either the .256 or 
the .30 Newton go 
higher in power than 
the .30 USG ’06.: and’ 
there is no game in 
America that can 
stand the punch 
either of these 
lands, if the rifle is 
pointed right. 


And the Newton Rifle is so perfectly shaped and balanced that it al- 
most points itself. Get one and bring home the hide this fall, Im- 
mediate shipment of rifles and cartridges, Price of Rifle as shown $60. 
Catalog for stamp. 


NEWTON ARMS CO. 


74 E. Jewett Avenue, BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S. A. 


A Country of Fish and Game 
NEWFOUNDLAND 32282. (2'8)S00?%o1 sew 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 
foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 
be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with illustrated 
Booklet and Folder, a forwarded upon application to 


. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Age 
EID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY : iT. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAN 


a oar HOSIERY} 


- Interstate Trap-shoot- 
ing Association, ~ if, Tennis and Spect WF ear 
won the pro- ESIGNS 
fessional MEN AND WOMEN 
champion- 
ship of New 
rsey and broke 
his 100 straight 
targets with an 


ITHACA 
GUN 


The President of 

the greatest shoot- 
ing organization in the 
world says he shoots 


an Ithaca because he 
can shoot it better than 
Ne. 10 Fee Bere sara  ee 


you. Green, Khaki, White with colored clocks, 1. 1.50 
& large assortment of fanc. eae S pair 


= ‘8 Finest Scotch Wool Golf Stock- 
Catalog FREE. No. 1 cs in Green, Gray, Brown and 
Heather, chives or fancy turnover tops, 
with or without eet with instep strap), 3 50 
° 


Women’s Finest Scotch Wool Stock 
in White, White with colored clocks, 
Senet. om a Soe b 
Address Box 25 “misneeeneney 
ITHACA GUN CO. eal attention, 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
Loree. 38th St.,) N.Y. 
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* 
Let Us Tan Your Hide. 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, 
robe, coat, and glove making. You never 
lose anything and generally gain by dealing 
direct with headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, 
or trophies, or dress them into buckskin 
glove leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse 
or any other kind of hide or skin tanned 
with the hair or fur on, and finished soft, 
light, odorless, and made up into rugs, 
gloves, caps, men’s and women’s garments 
when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives 
prices of tanning, taxidermy and head 
mounting. Also prices of fur goods and 
big mounted game heads we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Bochester, N. Y. 


J, KANNOFSKY ceSio 


lass Blower 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, ani- 
and manufacturing purposes a specialty. 

Send for prices. 
for furriers and taxidermists. 


363 CANAL STREET 


All kinds of heads and sk 


Please mention “Forest and Stream” 





2504 Clarendon Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THOMAS 


The Thomas hand made split bamboo 
fishing rod has been perfected to meet 
both the all around and the various special 
requirements of the modern angling sport. 
Made of the finest bamboo, light, resilient, 
erfectly saint and balanced. In the 
omas rod the acme of perfection has 
been obtained. end for our interesting 
booklet. 
THOMAS ROD COMPANY, 
117 Exchange St., Bangor, Me. 


ae 


co. 
te Louis, | U. S.A. 
‘One Reliable For House” 


NEW YORK 


ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 





If interested, write for our spe- 
cial illustrated Sheet of Gun 
Cabinets, or complete Gun 
Catalog. 


We have added to our line, a depart- 
ment containing Military Supplies of 
every description. Write us when in 
need of anything. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 
523 Broadway, New York 


Don’t Wear a Truss | 


i Also at that distance the average spread 


Bk OOKS’_ APPLI- 
ANCE, the modern 
scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture will 
be sent on trial, No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has Automatic Air Cush- 
ions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together 


limb. No salves. No 
lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove 
it. Protected by VU. S. 
Patents. Catalogue and 
measure blanks mailed 
free. Send name and 
address today. 


185 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


C. E. BROOKS, 

UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENT 

FOR OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 

Complete outfitters and dealers in govern- 

ment goods—from an army hat cord to a { 

battleship. 

5,000 useful articles for field service, camp- 

ing, outing, etc., in Army Officers’ price list. 

344—sent on receipt of 3 cents postage. 

ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 

No inflated prices i 


my & Navy Building 
i New York City 


Largest ae 
245 West 42nd St. 


oui Wigal ler $122 j 


¢ 
skidder eR las i 





Bei , Fie an krats and 
Catch Fish, 22m 


iatge numbe 
poten Folding, Galvani ed ‘STEEL WIRE 
hes Shave fy erence + nner. 


ail sizes sizes,” Write for pri booklet on 
own for attracting all kinds of fish. 
J. F. Gregory. 3319 Oregon Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
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at 50 yards and beyond the aiming point 
represented the center of the charge. I 
do not know what effect wind will have 
on the charge as the firing was done on 
a quiet day. 


Average number 
of buck striking 
the Hun — not 
counting freak 


Range Minimum Maximum _ groups. 


10 yards 9 
20 yards 
30 yards 
40 yards 
50 yards 
60 yards 
70 yards 
80 yards 
go yards 
100 yards 


Hee NNHWFEANOO 
Kw COMO 0 O 
ee bk AN COMO 


Up to and including forty yards you can 
drop your man with absolute certainty. 

At fifty, sixty and seventy yards with 
a reasonable degree of precision. 

At eighty, ninety and a hundred yards 
the Hun might slip through the charge, 
but a second shot is almost sure to bring 
him down, and I doubt if he could escape 
a third under any circumstances. And 
when you pause to remember that three 
shots can be delivered in a second and a 
half, the chances of batting over a Hun 
a hundred yards away are extremely good. 


of your charge is about ‘nine feet, and if 
you should chance to miss the particular 
Teuton you are gunning for, the chances 
are good that you will muss up one of 
his “Kamerads.” The value of this gun 
for repelling troops charging in mass for- 


as you would a broken | mation is too obvious to admit of further 


comment. 

For night work it is the gun of guns, 
because a hold that would cause a miss 
when using a rifle, will result in a clean 
kill when using this modern musket. Once 
darkness has closed in a man cannot see 


| well enough to shoot beyond the range of 


this weapon which is loaded so that every 
bark is a “nine-to-one shot” with the odds 
in your favor. Nor does this gun’s use- 
fulness end on the battle line. When 
guarding prisoners, trucks, ammunition 
trains, supply depots or any other form of 
government property located in crowded 
districts where the firing of a service rifle 
is a greater menace to some innocent by- 
stander than the marauder for whom the 
shot is intended, the military shotgun is 
an ideal weapon. And not the least of its 
virtues is the moral effect such weapons 
possess. It takes a lot more courage to 
face a charge of buckshot than a single 
rifle ball and a gun that can strike terror 
to the heart of the German nation after 
four years of grilling war, can be safely 


| counted upon to keep I. W. W.’s, pro-Ger- 


mans and other species of human reptiles 
quiet and harmless until such time as they 
can be rounded up and dealt with by “due 


| process of law.” 


And to show that my al opinion of 
this weapon is shared by other close stu- 
dents of gunology, I quote Kendrick Sco- 
field, who edits Arms and the Man, a semi- 
official weekly devoted entirely to mili- 
tary rifle shooting: 

“It is gratifying to learn that the Ger- 
man newspaper man, ostensibly at least, 
regards the use of the shotgun with hor- 
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ror. It is to be hoped that the German 
people and the German soldiers will re- 
gard these utterances as being sincere and 
that they will have firmly fixed in their 
minds the truth which is that the sawed- 
off shotgun will be a frightful weapon to 
face. The German soldier has already 
learned the deadly efficiency of the Ameri- 
can fighting man who can place his shots 
with the .45 caliber revolver and _ pistol, 
and of. the American rifleman who is able 
to down his man at distances of from 600 
to 800 yards. He has also learned in the 
great Marne fighting that the soldier from 
the United States is not content to wait 
idly in his trenches for the assault :o 
sweep up and overwhelm him, but is will- 
ing and anxious to meet his adversary half 
way. All these are good things for the 
German soldier to know, and so much 
stories as those accredited to the Cologne 
Gazette and the Weser Zeitung serve a 
double purpose—that of amusing the Amer- 
icans who read them, and of instilling into 
the Hun soldier the knowledge that the 
American soldier is present on the West- 
ern front to kill or be killed. 

“If the German people are at any loss 
to understand the psychology which thor- 
oughly justifies in American eyes the use 
of the military shotgun—which inciden- 
tally is a highly efficient weapon—they 
need only ponder a few moments on this: 
Many a good American sportsman who 
would rather go forever with an empty 
bag than to shoot a bird sitting, bring 
down a squirrel with anything but a rifle, 
or transgress any of the unwritten laws of 
clean hunting, will make use of any de- 
vice to exterminate vermin. If the Hun 
does not relish the idea of stopping a load | 
of buckshot he has himself to blame. 

“Tf given a choice, the average Ameri- 
can soldier would prefer to fight with the 
weapon for which he has a natural apti- 
tude—the rifle. Yet is he can kill more 
Germans with a sawed-off shotgun and its 
exterminating load of buckshot, such talk ! 
as that in the Cologne Gazette will not de- 
ter him. The American soldier has been | 
brought face to face with an unpleasant 
task, yet one that must be done once and 
for all. Therefore the United States sol- 
dier may confidently be expected to win 
the war by following the advice of Field | 
Marshal Joffre—‘Kill Germans.’ 

“In the meantime, the comity of nations 
which has been bludgeoned by the spiked | 
‘morning star,’ strangled by poisonous | 
vapors and racked by the torpedoes which 
have sunk hospital ships, will undoubtedly 
survive the spectacle of the highly-efficient. 
Hun -exterminating sawed-off militaty 
shotgun.” 





A NATURE BOOK 

EXAS Nature Observations and 

Reminiscences,” by Dr. R. Menger, 
is a valuable addition to the literature de- 
voted to the living wild things of that state. 
Dr. Menger, who is a well-known physician 
of San Antonio, has devoted years to the 
preparation of this work, and had added 
to the useful information about Texas 
many interesting personal recollections. 
The book is profusely illustrated from 
photographs, many of them taken by the 
author, and treats comprehensively Texan 
flora and fauna. | 
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“FISH FOR UNCLE SAM” CONTEST 


Forest AND StTREAM’S—‘“Fish For Uncle Sam” prize contest as previously 
announced, closed Friday, November Ist, 1918. 

Full details, with names of successful contestants, will be announced in our 
next issue which will be on sale throughout the country by December sth, 1918. 


FOREST & STREAM, 9 East 40th Street, N. Y. City 


HERE’S THE BOOK YOU 
WANT! 


This is the one book you need if you are going 
camping or like to read of camp life. 


Written by experts, “The Camper’s Own Book” 
treats the camping subject in a thorough and prac- 
tical manner, 
NOTE THIS LIST OF CONTENTS: 
The Benefits of Recreation. yhe Camp-Fire. “Horse 
Sense’ In The Woods. Comfort in ae Outfits (Sug- 
estions for Hunting Outfits). Grub-Lists. Canoes and 
Eras, At a” ule FE Rane or ret 
Bi ass an Ways. ishing for Bro 
Trout. Pointers for Anglers. The Aine in the Woods 
PAPER COVER 50 CENTS 
PGE SEVERED { cootu COVER $1.00 


FOREST & STREAM, (ber) 
9 E. 40th ST. NEW YORK CITY 


TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER | 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact 
Distances; Simple, Accurate, Durable 


Indispensable to every 
lover of outdoor sport, and 
especially to those who 
love WALKING. [nstruc- 
tive because of value in 
determining distances; a 
necessary adjunct to com- 
pass and as_ useful to 
SPORTSMEN. It furnishes 
the true solution of many 
a disputed question of how 
far it is to or from various 

points. Best of all 
it is a wonderful 
health promoter 
because its inter- 
esting notations 
afford real incen- 
tive for WALK- 
ING. Whether you 
walk for health, 
business or pleas- 
ure — anywhere, 
everywhere, the 
AMERICAN Ped- 
ometer tells the 
whole story of just 
how far you have 
travelled. 
FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, 
Sold by All Dealers or Direct 


AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY | 
902 CHAPEL STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Indian Moccasins 


Both Lace or Slipper 
Made of Genuine Moose Hide 


Men’s Sizes, 6 to 11, at $4.25 
ies’ or Boys’ Sizes, 

2 to 6 at $3.50 
Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Money refunded if 

not satisfactory. 
We make the finest Buckskin Hunting 
Shirts in America, Carry in stock the larg- 
est assortment of Snow Shoes in the country. 
Also hand-made Genuine Buckskin and Horse. 
hide Gloves and Mittens. Our Wisconsin 
Cruising Shoes have no superior as a hunting 

shoe. Send for Free Catalog to-day. 


Metz & Schloerb, 732702 i 


=» '|FREE Booklet on Shotshells 

“so|“‘Shot Shell Facts Laid Bare’’ will 
tell the famous Remington 
UMC Steel Lined Shot Shells are 
made. Write The Remington Arms 
U M C Co.. New York City. 








WE WANT ALL KINDS OF FURS 
a) 2a 
MI GL Ue 
MARTEN.MINK ET 
NARA a 


Remits Quickest. | | 
Cash Furs are bat big mon 
year. Ourlarge Illustrated 
it Free. Frequent Price uate xeee ye 
be ad za business 60 igges' 
ie a texte 
wt a ethe Old; pare ineel Bouse.” 
peas 000,000, Paid, 
209, Fort Wayne, Ind., U. 
eas. Groat Chance. Everybody 


_ For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house; in the tool - shed 
or afield with gun or rod. 


NYOIL 


In the New Perfection 
Pocket Package 
is a matchless combination. 
Sportsmen have kuown it for 
years. Dealers sell NYOIL at 
} T5e. and 35c, Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other necessaries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
‘screw top and screw tip) con- 
ning 8% ounces postpaid 
for 35 cents. 


WH. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. J 


a LUMINOUS PAINT 


di Fee ene 


Hunter’s Lodge 
ON KEY OF INDIAN RIVER 
FLORIDA 


Quail, Deer, Turkey, Duck 
and Geese abounding 


E. G. B., Box 75, W. Lafayette, Indiana 
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SHOT GUNS 


AND FALL SPORTING GOODS 


Catalogue No. 77, containing 200 pages, describing all Fall Goods 


mailed on receipt of 10 cents to partly cover expense 


SHOVERLING, DALY & GALES 


302 Broadway, New York 


HERE’S A TREAT FOR ANGLERS 


NESSMUK FISHING EQUIPMENT 

We have obtained the exclusive right to market the Fishing Tackle 
recommended by “NESSMUK” in his book on “WOODCRAFT’— 
new edition now ready $1.00 a copy. We give herewith a description 
of articles now available. Anglers will find all goods under the 
“NESSMUK” Trade Mark are the very best obtainable at the prices 
" and are particularly effective and useful for the different purposes 
for which they are made. 








TRADE MARK—REGISTERED 
SPLIT BAMBOO RODS 

Semi-handmade of Selected Imported Bamboo. Each Rod has an extra tip and is put up in a cloth covered wood 
pas and bag. Rods are wound by hand and finished with several coats of Special Rod Varnish. Made in four patterns. 
No. N. T. L. Light Fly—length, 8% ft.; weight, about 4% oz.—For Trout Brook Angling. 
No. N. T. H. Heavy Fly—length, 9% ft.; weight, about 5% oz.—For Trout. Lake and for Black Bass. 
No. N. B. Bait Rod—length, 7% ft. ; weight, about 7% oz.—For Trolling and Stillfishing. 
No. N. B. C. Bait Caster—length, 5% ft.; about 5% Sy Sg long tip with Agate lst Guide and Tips. 


BUCKTAIL SPINNERS—For All Game Fish 
Made of Untrimmed Bucktai) Hair, superior to any other material for the making of lures of this type. Finished at 


the top with a little gold plated metal Spinner which acds considerably to the attractiveness of the Bait. 
MADE IN THREE STYLES, TWO SIZES. SPECIAL PATTERNS TO ORDER, 


Brown—Hair Wings with Red Silk Body. Bass—on Sizes 1/0 O'Shaughnessy Hooks, each 500. 
Grayish—Hair Wings with Yellow Silk Body. 5 eee? 
Blackish—Hair Wings with Yellow Silk Body. Trout—on Size 6 O’Shaughnessy Hooks, each....... 40c. 
FROG GANG 
Made of Highest Quality Imported Hand Filed Hollow Point Sproat Hooks, and Best Double Imported Selected 
Ss h 
= Hook Size 1/0; center Hook, Size 1, placed 1 inch above the lower one and at right angle to same; - 
Hook, a small lip HOOK. ..4 e-.cccceccccccccccrececcccseeeeeesesesssessseseeers esses seeeessessesseesess 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON, 21 Park Place, New York Giy 


AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


By Chester A. Reed 





Is a book written especially for sportsmen as a concise guide 
to the identification of game birds to be found in this country. 
Over one hundred species of game birds are faithfully de- 
picted by the colored pictures, and the text gives considerable 
idea of their habits and tells where they are to be found at 
different seasons of the year. These illustrations are repro- 
duced from water-color paintings by the author, whose books 
on birds and flowers have had the largest sale of any ever 
published in this country. They are made by the best known 
process by one of the very first engraving houses in the 
country and the whole typography is such as is rarely seen 
in any book. The cover is a very attractive and unique one, 
a reproduction of leather made from the back of a boa con- 
strictor with set-in pictures of game birds. Price, 60 cents. 
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SUCCESSFUL GAME 
HUNTER’S NEEDS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 693) 


and he will jeer you. Think it over and 
you will decide that the best shooting you 
ever did was without a single thought 
about the sights upon your gun barrel. 

You were standing on a watch, heard a 
shot from the fellow next along the line, 
you stood in readiness, the deer bounded 
into view, your rifle came to your shoul- 
der. Then what? 

The time you missed was when you saw 
your sights. You looked at them as care- 
fully as an old maid frizzles her hair, took 
the most careful aim, and you missed. 

But the time you hit! Well, how about 
that? You didn’t need sights, you trusted 
your sixth sense. Right there a great 
many shooters fail. They forget that some 
things are spoiled by putting thought upon 
them, and thereby rob the subconscious 
self of its function. You trust this sixth 
sense to remind you about winding your 
watch every night, why not let it help 
you shoot right? 

A good many people are like the Irish- 
man who said that he didn’t have the least 
bit of trouble about aiming his gun, but 
just as he was about to shoot the game 
wasn’t there. That’s just it. You squint 
and aim and wonder if you can pull at 
just the right instant, and the result is 
that when you do pull you know you will 
not hit because just at that moment you 
were aiming about a rod to the northwest. 

A friend who is an expert typist says 
that his finger is ashamed when it hits the 
wrong key and pains him. What really 
happens is that his subconscious self 
stands guard over his conscious self, warn- 
ing him of mistakes. You can feel when 
you ought to pull if you trust yourself. 


OW do you like to hunt with the fel- 
low who goes through the brush with 
gun at full cock or safety off? He 

gets right on your nerves with both feet, 
now doesn’t he? You feel that he lacks 
something and that he could easily become 
so excited as to be dangerous. Look at 
the other hunter who never gets too ex- 
cited. He automatically shifts the safety 
as he throws the rifle to his shoulder. 
When his cheek presses the stock his sights 
are aligned, distance calculated, lead de- 
cided on; all done quicker than he could 
possibly think,it out. This hunter believes 
in using all there is in his physical and 
mental makeup when he shoots. He uses 
his sixth sense. 

Perhaps you may think that I am a crazy 
advocate of unpreparedness. Never! That 
fellow with the poise and self-confidence 
is not a prodigy. Fact is he loves his gun 
so well that he would rather practice than 
eat. He often seizes it from the corner 
or cabinet and swings it upon an imagi- 
nary bird. In his mind he sees that target 
distinctly upon the walls of his den and 
mentally registers the time to pull. 

Or it may be that he has five minutes to 
spare and picks up his high power, puts 
a piece of wood behind the trigger (which 
he keeps handy for that purpose), and 
mentally covers his game, first in one part 
of the room and then in the other. The 
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trigger is fastened stationary because he 
wants to pull harder than absolutely neces- 
sary in order to make sure that the trigger 
pull does not spoil his aim when shooting. 

He goes through the whole performance 
in pantomime from start to finish until his 
act is automatic. Muscles, eyes, nerves, 
working as a unit so that it all becomes 
second nature to him. He is prepared! 
When he gets that snap-shot and wins it 
is because his trained sixth sense does it 
quicker than he can even comprehend it. 


HERE is still another qualification 
i that I believe every successful big 

game hunter must possess and I am 
going to name that quality shooting con- 
fidence. I have seen a great many shoot- 
ers who seemed always to believe they 
were going to miss. They excused their 
failures on the pretext of so-called buck 
fever, but every one of them knew inward- 
ly that excitement—pure and unadulterated 
—had robbed them of their confidence. 

Never a day passes but some new and 
unexpected crisis comes across the path 
of a man’s life. One man frets constantly 
for fear that he cannot grapple with the 
new problem successfully, while the other 
believes inwardly that he can settle the 
unlooked for difficulty. One man has con- 
fidence and his mental and physical poise 
shows it, the other is a worried coward 
and his poor success is the evidence. 
Which man do you enjoy hunting with? 

Success is not spelled by the letters 
l-u-c-k in big game hunting any more than 
business. The hunter who wins against 
his sagacious quarry must possess at least 
three sterling qualifications. 

First, he must have woods-sense, which 
enables him to outwit the clever nose, ears, 
and eyes of the hunted. Second, he must 
use his sixth sense, which means a trained 
co-ordination of all his motive and mental 
faculties. And third, he must possess 
shooting confidence, which means to be- 
lieve in himself. 


PREPARATIONS TO 
MAKE FOR TRAPPING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 707) 


It is well known that practically all the 
_commoner animals with valuable pelts 
travel in low places, such as ditches, ra- 
vines and valleys. Investigation has shown 
that if there are fur bearers about, signs 
of them generally can be seen in such lo- 
cations. This is natural, for wild life, as 
a whole, seeks concealment and darkness 
rather than light. 

With skunk, for instance, ranging back 
and forth in a ravine even a hundred feet 
across, it is difficult at times to determine 
whether there is a definite trail or not. In 
fact most times there are none, each fur 
bearer using a different path. Under such 
circumstances, even the professional does 
not know exactly where to put his sets if 
no decoy is employed. But with rocks, 
sticks, brush and other material, one can 
gradually narrow the ravine into a runway 
where traps may be concealed. It is best 
not to make the barriers all at once but 
build a little at a time. An obstruction here; 
another there; soon it is complete and the 
animals may be caught with less trouble. 






COMFORT CAMP PILLOWS 


are so cool and yielding that the most restful, 
beneficial sleep is assured. These pillows have 
removable wash covers and are SANITARY— 
VERMIN and WATERPROOF. Will last for 
years, and when deflated can be carried in your 
pocket. The only practical pillow for all uses. 
Three Sizes: 11 x 16—$2.25, 16 x 21—$2.75, 17 
x 26—$3.50. Postpaid anywhere in U. 8. A. 
Satisfaction is guaranteed or money refunded. 
Catalog Free. 


“METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS” 
ESTABLISHED 1891 


Made Only By Athol, x. 


Athol Manufacuuring Co., 





Russell's Famous ¢ 


Never-Leak-~.. 


a Sportsmen 


e BUILT to stand the 
, gaff of heavy sere 
° vice without tiring the feet. 
Soft and light—and as water- 
proof as leather boots can be 












made. Water can’t possibly sneak 
in through our special never-rip 
“‘watershed”” seam (patented), 
joining toe-pieces and *vamp. 
Made of black, chrome, flexible 
cowhide. Worn by experienced 
campers, fishermen, hunters, 
Be hikers and all outdoor men 
ey who know real boots 


ie, when they see 
them. You'll 


a swear by 
oe ty ‘em. 


a 
Ses eau ee = a a 


@ 


ee Me 
FRUSSELL'S“Never-Leak” “A 

Boots are built for business & 
and guaranteed to give complete satis- ® 
faction—they make good, or back comes 
your money. In any height. Soles hob- @ 
nailed or smooth. Madeto your measure. a 


W.C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN Co. a 
Berlin, Wisconsin “r.g** a 


sees sstinelianasnsoneieriocenssasenstdenesemmesoosention insts 
A k B e ? ? Animals, Birds, 
S oles=—e § Poultry, Pigeons, 
Pheasants, Dogs, 
Rabbits and Pets of all kinds. Catalog 
listing over 500 kinds with valuable feed- 
ing and breeding chart, 10c. 
BOIES book on Rabbits, best ever pub- 
lished, illustrated, tells how to house, 
feed and care for them, how to dress and 
save the skin and many receipts for serv- 
ing the flesh, 25c. Book on Rats and Mice, 
25c; Cavies, 25c. BOIES PET STOCK FARM, 
Box 235, Millbrook, N. Y. 
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NEW BOOKS! 
The Winds of Chance 


By REX BEACH 


Here is Beach’s Alaska at its best 
—the epic days that were lived by 
the thousands at White Horse—the 
great human side of the gold rush. 
And here is ’Poleon Doret again, the 
singing, sunny, clean-hearted ’Poleon! 
You met him in “The Barrier’ per- 
haps. Humor? Beach has not for- 
gotten it. He has given us a pair 
of quarrelling old miners who can’t 
work together and yet can’t separate 

. one of the most amusing things 
he has ever done. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 ° 


The Seven Purposes 
By MARGARET CAMERON 


This book is a study in psychic 
phenomena by an author well known 
in other fields and absolutely new in 
this one, into which, she protests, 
she has been drafted against her will. 

Intelligent, highly educated, hard- 
headed, practical persons, both men 
and women, of intellectual attitudes 
ranging from atheistic to religious, 
have been absolutely convinced of 
the genuineness of this material. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 



































Sylvia Scarlett 
By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


“The broad canvas which forms 
the background for the character of 
Sylvia is crowded with a diversity of 
figures, all of them very well drawn. 
..- Mr. Mackenzie is unquestionably 
one of the most notable among the 
little group of young Enclish authors 
and there is in this tale of Sylvia 
Scarlett a certain fine prodigality 
which increases one’s admiration for 
his capabilities."—New York Times. 


Half Cloth, Post 8vo, $1.60 















Foes 
By MARY JOHNSTON 


In a vivid, colorful way is given 
this romance of old Scotland. Love 
and hatred, rebellion and revenge 
run side by side and through the 
smoke of battle and clashing of the 
claymore stand out three figures— 
one a beautiful girl—the others, two 
men who love her. 


Half Cloth, Post 8vo, $1.50 


Read these and pass them on 
to a Soldier. 










HARPER & BROTHERS 


Established 1817 
NEW YORK 
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At the greatest center of Military, 
Naval and Aerial activity in America 


The Hotel Chamberlin at Fortress Monroe, Virginia, is one 
of the finest holiday hotels in the western hemisphere 







HE Chamberlin directly faces Hampton Roads, immediately in 

front of the Hotel is the site of the New Naval Training Base. 

Langley Field, the show place for aviation in America, is but a 
few miles away. 

Among the other attractions of Old Point Comfort—is the ac- 
cessibility. The fare is but a small fraction of that to any resort 
situated in the South. ‘ ; ; 

The Medical Bath Department (under authoritative medical direc- 
tion) duplicates every bath and treatment given at European Spas. 

A fine Eighteen Hole Golf Course with turf fairways, grass 
putting greens. 

Send for colored Aeroplane Map of the Course (the only one of its kind ever 
made in America). “Golf” and other bvoklets dealing with every phase of life 
at the Chamberlin. Write today to: 


George F. Adams, Manager, Fortress Monroe, Va. 
New York Office: Bertha Ruffner Hotel Bureau, 
McAlpin Hotel, 
Cook’s Tours, or ‘‘Ask Mr. Foster’ at any of his offices. 
View of Hotel Chamberlin and Old Point Comfort 
Taken from Caproni Triplane 
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A SERVICEABLE 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 
KUM-A-PART KUFF BUTTON 


The last word in Cuff-Comfort 
IDEAL FOR SOFT CUFFS 


Grips Securely Snaps Together 
Mailed Anywhere at Prices Mentioned 


$1.00 $2.00 


PEARL TOP GOLD FRONT 
Metal Thread Hand Engraved 
Through Center 


MODERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


WM. C. BAUMANN, Manager 
728 Ditmas Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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HERE there are promising locations 

for land sets and an absence of 

signs, it is a good idea to put out 
small pieces of meat to see if they are dis- 
turbed. When taken, repeat the perform- 
ance so the animal will get into the habit 
of going to this particular spot for its 
food. It is hardly necessary to state that 
the earlier in the season one makes these 
tests the better. 

The plan of using bait for testing trap- 
ping grounds may also be put to use along 
streams, lakes, ponds and marshes. In 
rifles are very good places for mink and 
raccoon, since they are natural feeding 
spots for the animals. With fish native to 
the place, it is best to have them just cov- 
ered with water, but other decoys must 
always be placed above the surface in order 
to get the best results. 

For aquatic animals—the muskrat and 
mink—which pass up and down small 
waterways, fences made of sticks pushed 
into the mud will be of value. Openings 
ought be left through which the fur bear- 
ers can pass. Of course the obstruction 
should never be placed where the current 
is swift nor the water very deep, if it can 
be avoided. Even in shallow places the 
sticks must be watched closely, otherwise 
driftwood or other débris is liable to col- 
lect and destroy the places for sets. 


TRANGE as it may seem, if one will 

go along the creeks and rivers early 

in the season, making artificial dens, 
many of these will be occupied by mink 
later. The burrows must not be too close 
together—depending naturally upon the 
number of signs present—for in this case 
the pelt hunter is liable to arouse the sus- 
picions of the cunning animals. A hun- 
dred feet apart is close enough for the 
holes. In making these, use care not to 
leave bootmarks in the mud or other in- 
dications of the human presence. Have 
the dens about eighteen inches deep, three 
or four in diameter, and placed in such 
spots as the mink would most likely ex- 
pect them. Under roots of trees which 
overhang the water, under stones along 
the bank and similar spots, are ideal. Be- 
fore leaving the burrow, drape it with 
moss, water-soaked leaves or grass so as 
to give it a natural appearance. Dash 
spray over anything with which the hands 
may have to come in contact nearby. This 
destroys the odor of them. 

If two small streams come together at a 
sharp angle, either tunnel or dig a narrow 
ditch across the neck so that the water 
flows through. At the entrance of such 
an excavation, sets may be made for mink, 
raccoon, muskrat and opossum. Hardly an 
animal named in traveling past will not 
investigate the tunnel or ditch. Traps 
placed at the entrances can always be de- 
pended upon. 

Even the beginner can utilize the meth- 
ods given to good advantage if he under- 
takes to study the habits of the fur bear- 
ers, so he knows exactly what to do and 
when. Variations of these methods will 
suggest themselves. Once the trapper has 
learned the secret of preparations and how 
they increase his catch, he may be assured 
of big pay in the average rural community 
for every minute spent in getting his line 
ready for the traps. 
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AUTO ACCESSORIES 


AUTO LOCKS. VULCANIZERS, DIMMERS. 
Cheap, write Adam Fisher Mfg 
Louis, Mo. 


FORDS START EASY IN COLD WEATHER 
with our new 1919 carburetors. 34 miles per gal- 
lon. Use cheapest 
Increased power. Styles for any motor. 
slow on high. Attach it yourself. Big profits to 
agents. Money Back Guarantee. 30 days’ trial. 
Air Friction Carburetor Co., 550 Madison, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 27c; 
¥% size, 58c; Dollar size, $1.10. Large cent, 100 
years old and catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, 
King City, Mo. 


INDIAN BASKETS—WHOLESALE AND RE- 
tail.. Catalogue. Gilham, Highland Springs, Cali- 
fornia. 


BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN 


COME DUCK SHOOTING WITH. 
intensely interesting book. A_ splendid 
any sportsman. Price $2.00 address H. Gardner, 
Hagerman Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


FIREARMS 


BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE ALL SORTS OF 
old-time and modern firearms. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York City. 


* FISH FOR STOCKING 


FISH FOR STOCKING—BROOK TROUT FOR 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. N. F. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Mass. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS, WE HAVE 
the only establishment dealing in young small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, 
ranging from advanced fry to 3 and 4 inch finger- 
lings for stocking purposes. Waramaug Small- 
Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. Correspondence in- 
vited. Send for circulars. Address Henry W. 
Beeman, New Preston, Conn. 


FOLDING CANOE FOR SALE 
“COMPLETE EUREKA FOLDING CANOE,” 


No. 2. Practically new; worth $40.00. Sell for 
$18.00. Cash. Fred J. Ernst, Washington, Mo. 


FOR SALE 


REAL “MINIE” BALL WATCH FOB ONLY 
1. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 195J, St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


SELL OR TRADE—FOR ANIMALS, BIRDS, 
etc., rabbit blanket, fish nets, safety razor, Au- 
tomobile Course. Wrestling Course, Health Mag- 


azine copies, animal smoker, football cover old | 


guns skates, outdoor and a variety of other books, 
etc. Mostly new articles. John F. Prosch, Sleepy 
Eye, Minn. R. No. 4, 


FURS WANTED 


RAW FURS—TRAPPERS AND FUR 
lectors ship, your furs to an honest grader. E. 
M. Jacobs, 1804 Orange St., York, Pa. 


GUIDES 


GUIDE FOR FISHING AND HUNTING—SAT- 
is faction guaranteed in game and charges. Extra 
chances for good caribou heads in September sea- 
son also alee. season. Special hunting 

ounds. Solomon Gillam, Robinson-Head, New- 
oundland, N. S. 


Co.. 195H, St. | 


gasoline or half kerosene. ° 
Very ! 
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| FOR SALE—G 
Chipmunks $1.00; Coons, $5.00. W. S. 
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As 


Every ‘month thousands of 
Sportsmen, some of them in the 
towns, some on the farms, and 
others at the end of “blazed 
trails” read FOREST AND 
STREAM. They are men after 
your own heart, they like the 
things you like, and most of 
them are ready to buy, or sell 
or trade, guns, rifles, rods, reels, 
telescopes, cameras and other 
things that Sportsmen use. 

A nominal charge of five (5) 
cents a word will carry your 
message to our army of readers. 


obeuevenustuenanensanesesenuonsaneonaanvonenconsusevenauenncasouetssssenecanscsssuecagvenenacecsvansenecevgsecesecanscsscovcoeoenacensononcaesenevesevasscvesnveseniany 
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GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


COLT, 45, SINGLE ACTION REVOLVER, 
with holster 7% in. barrel; blue steel; finely en- 
graved; good condition inside and out. Price, $22. 
Harry T. Kearns, 464 Luck Ave., Zanesville, Ohio. 


GUN BARGAINS—A FEW HIGH-GRADE LE- 
fever 12 and 10 gauge sample guns, $32.50 up, H. 
L. Green, Lake Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


I WANT A WINCHESTER PUMP OR AUTO- 


| matic or Remington Automatic that is in good 


serviceable condition, full choke. I want to trade 
in a Colt Police Positive 22 Cal. Target Pistol. 
In new condition with target sights. Dr, Kohler, 
Lexington, Nebraska. 


REBLUE OR BROWN YOUR GUNS, RIFLES, 
etc., at home at small cost, guaranteed recipe, same 
as factories use 50¢. Stamps or money order. 
E. J. Simon, D. 1. Dane, Wis. 


SALE, 7-MM. MAUSER, PERFECT, $25, 143 


| Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


WANTED :—250-3000 SAVAGE RIFLE, 45 
Cal. Colt Automatic, 22 Cal. Colt Automatic 
target model. Can use several of each. Will 
pay cash. Advise price wanted and condition. 
If satisfactory, will ask for _C.O.D. shipment. 
Reference, Dun or Bradstreet. Harry W. Reinhart, 
Scranton, Pa. 


WINCHESTER .22 AUTOMATIC, $19.00. 
nearly new. Smith $65 trap-grade gun, 


$40.00. Earl Gossett, Bannock, Ohio. 


ALL 
12-30 


WINCHESTER .32-40 WITH TOOLS SPECIAL 
Lyman sights, set triggers, special stock, shot few 
times. Sell or trade for shotgun. Dr. Raymond 
Banister, Alert, Ind. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: FIVE TAME FALLOW DEER. 
For particulars write to Louis Weber, 4740 N. 
Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REY SQUIRRELS $1.50 EACH; 
Hodgen, 
Campbellsville, Ky. 


HEALTHY, FARM-RAISED, FER- 
rets; raised by Canadas greatest ferret breeders. 
Male, $7.00; female, $6.25; immediate shipment. 
The Boulton Ferret Farm, John Boulton, Proprie- 
tor, Mooretown, Ont., Canada. 
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; stock at $2 each, and buy all 
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PATENTS 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. CASH 
or royalty. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 195A, St. 
Louis, Mo 


INVENTORS—TO MARKET YOUR PATENTS, 
protect yourself from unscrupulous persons, secure 
help, join National Institute of Inventors World 
Building, New York City. A membership organi- 


zation over 1,800; write for booklet. 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 


MAIL US 1l5c. WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
development and 6 velvet prints; or send 6 nega- 
tives any size and 15¢ for 6 prints; 8x10 mounted 
enlargements, 35¢; prompt, perfect service. Roa- 
noke Photo Finishing Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 

- 


PICTURES FOR SPORTSMEN 


DO YOU LIKE PICTURES? IF 80, YOUR 
name, please. O. W. Miller, 105 Chambers St., 
New York. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


$5.00 DOWN. $5.00 MONTHLY: SEVEN 
acres fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100; hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kans. 


SHORT STORIES WANTED 


_ EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Exp. unnec.; de- 
tails Free. Press Syndicate, 529, St. Louis, Mo. 


SHORT STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., 
are wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, 149, 
Hannibal, Mo. 


STOCK FOR BREEDING 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH RINGNECK PHEAS- 
ants. Pair $7, trio $10. Chas. Hammond, Vance- 
burg. Kentucky. 


FOR SALE—FOXES—ONE MALE, TWO FE- 
males, 90% black, $250.00 each. Pair cross, $50.00. 
Geo. Taylor, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—SILVER BLACK, PATCH, AND 
Red Foxes, T. R. Lyons, Waterville, N. S. 


ciniasGtdbiindidnacnssnsishchinpinieagia cule tictotlscaineahipnlennckeipeipiseneianiaraaead 
FOX HOUNDS AND RABBIT DOGS, ALSO 
young stock with long ears and good voices. 


| Walker and Goodman breeding stamp for prices. 


. H. Withrow, Ligonier, Pa. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES FOR ME. 
furnish magnificent, young thoroughbred Rufus Red 
n _all you raise at 30 to 60 
cents per pound, live weight; send ten cents for 
complete Breeder’s Instruction Booklet. Frank E. 
Cross, 6433 Ridge, St. Louis, Mo. 


nena neneeseeeensnsesnsensitessnstssnseesienepsiiasennssneienh 
STANDARD BRED BELGIANS FOR SALE 
Wayne Moats, Waynesboro, Pa., Route 1. 


Mallard $3 pair; extra hens, $2 each; Black Mal- 
lards, $4.50 pair; no extra hens; a callers, 
$6 pair. hens, $4 each; pintails others, $3 
each. Mail draft, E. Breman Co., Danville, Ill. 


TRAPPER’S POISON 


GOES’ LIQUID POISON CAPSULES KILL 
animals on spot. Goes’ Luring Bait attracts them. 
Thirteenth season in m Free circulars 
when mentioned this paper. Edmund Goes, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.. Station C. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


ABOUT FIFTY STEEL MUSKRAT TRAPS. 
Address John C. Loughrey, 282 Willow Ave., 
Wayne, Del. Co., Pa. 


WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


WILD DUCK FOODS THAT ATTRACT THE 
a in Vina wae nt zee 

uckgrass, Wapato, etc. ite. - 
ist, Dept. H-41, Oshkosh, Wis,” = 
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Michigan Blvd. at 13th St. 
CHICAGO 


Comfort, true hospitality and effi- 
cient service at moderate rates. 
Room with detached shower, $1 a 
day;-with private bath, $1.50 to 
$2.50 
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is successful with others, 
well as the peculiarities in flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, the wood- 
cock, the ruffed grouse and the duck family are illustrated by draw- 
ings and described in a way that will facilitate the amateur in master- 
ing the art of wing shooting. Cartridge board cover, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 


FOREST & STREAM (Book Dep’t) 9 E. 40th St., N.Y. City 





Central Park West— 
74th and 75th 
Streets 


Overlooking Central Park’s most pictur- 
esque lake 


Especially attractive during the Fall 
and Winter months. Appeals to fathers, 
mothers and children. 


Rooms and bath — $2.50 upwards. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath — $4.00 per day and upwards. 
SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES. 
Please Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
Ownership Management — Edmund M. Brennan. 


COOPERS CAMPS 


THE HOME OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
SQUARE TAILED TROUT. 0O.K. HUNTING 


IDEAL VACATIONLAND. 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
CAPT. G. W. COOPER, EAGLE LAKE, MAINE 


ISHERMAN’S 
ARADISE 


Located on chain of six Lakes. Best 

Pickerel, Mackinaw 
In a network of Trout 
. Finest sR Beach. Perfect 
Stone and Bungalow Dining 
Write for booklet. H. D. SMITH, Beliaire, Mich. 


GOOD HUNTING AT 
MODERATE COST 


Newport Springs Camp Cottages, Newport, Fla. 
Quail, wild turkey, deer, ducks and geese in 
abundance. Charming location on St. Marks river, 
twenty miles from Tallahassee, near Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Season Opens Nov. 20th. 

Sulphur swimming pool. Water beneficial for 
rheumatism and indigestion. Ideal winter climate. 
For particulars address Nathaniel Brewer, Jr., 
Newport, Florida. 








GUNCRAFT wa. BRUETTE 


A modern treatise on guns, gun fitting, ammunition, wing and trap shooting 

The theoretical side of the subject has been covered with a scien- 
tific accuracy which makes it an up-to-date book of reference, and the 
practical side of wing-shooting, gun fitting, the master eye, defects in 
vision and other important questions have been treated in a way that 
will enable either the expert or the amateur to determine if he is 
shooting with a gun that fits him and how to decide upon one that 
It will enable him to ascertain why he misses some shots and 


The secrets of success in trap shooting as 
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RAOUL AND THE NEW 
BRUNSWICK MOOSE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 693) 


reverberated again, and close to me the 
prescient stillness of those woods was 
broken by the crashing of twigs, and the 
splashing of water as that bull moose came 
into view, coughing truculently. He sud- 
denly espied me. 

All the stories of charging moose rushed 
to my mind. I observed the lowered head. 
I snap shot twice as he turned his big left 
shoulder my way. Instantly the huge frame 
shivered. He flung the head from side to 
side, as though trying to wipe something 
obscuring his eyes. In a moment the knees 
sagged forward, and with an immense 
crash the great moose dropped dead. 

How very easily it had all been effected! 
Just two shots to accomplish the death of 
that weighty moose! Many a time I had felt 
more pride in stopping a hurtling quail in a 
post oak thicket. Possibly it was too new a 
game for me to realize it all immediately. 
But by all means I must have my trophy— 
later to tell about to my friends, my chil- 
dren, as my one reminiscence of the scat- 
tered barrens and woods of New Brunswick. 

Raoul’s assistance was necessary. On my 
arrival at camp I found him jabbering be- 
tween two men. He was under arrest 
: an old offender whiskey 
peddler for years. He had lately 
returned. They were proud to have gotten 
him at last. My little guide offered no apol- 
ogies, only he cast a forlorn glance at a 
mound of filled whiskey bottles that the 
men had brought from somewhere, and had 
piled up on a sack. 

Yes, they would go with me to help Raoul 
get my head out. It was a beauty—52 
inches—they agreed after they saw it. I had 
spoken French continually. 

The privilege of talking to me privately 
was granted Raoul. 

“Pardonnez moi, for having brung you 
here. I am seek to think of the act. It was 
meaned for the best. Speek French all de 
tam—and they will not ’spect you no Cana- 
dian.” Raoul’s face certainly expressed 
alarm for me. 

“Never mind, Old Chap,” I promptly 
turned on him in English, “that’s one little 
precaution I did not overlook. I paid fifty 
dollars to that minister of lands and mines 
or whatever you call him the day before I 
met you!” 


ONE WAY TO FIND 
THE SPICE OF LIFE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 695) 









Some of our sportsmen with the best of 
intentions get a rebuff now and then from 
a farmer, soured by the vandalism and 
criminal rowdyism of men with guns; but 
when a farmer meets you halfway, go 
your half. There isn’t a sport you engage 
in that gives one-half the pleasure that a 
day in the open after game does. There 
isn’t a sport you engage in but what costs 
money—good money, too, and you pay it 
willingly. Then why in the world do you 
hesitate to come across just a little bit 
for the best—most thrilling sport there is? 

If you make up your mind to get some- 
thing for nothing—why, don’t be surprised 
if disappointment chums with you. If you 
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msist on getting something for nothing 
where vour presence is not desired, you 


are pretty liable to get nothing but trouble ; 


~and pay for it tov. 

Say, but I’ve wandered some from my 
hunt, haven’t I? Well, when that young 
fellow “Co-eed!” it made me think how 
much nicer it was to have the land-owner 
hunting with you, instead of hunting after 
you. I promise you that I won’t diverge 
again. 

“Hello, Arthur!” I exclaimed as he 
parted the bushes and stepped out. 

“Hello!” he answered, “any fuck?” 

“Pat!” said I, “and there’s another one 
just gone tearing off through the timber.” 

So we hunted for the balance of the 
afternoon together, but it was my luck to 
get the shooting. 

I was snarled up in some sweet fern 
and white birches, when a woodcock 
jumped with a whistle and flipped and 
flopped in their zig-zag fashion to safety. 
I threw two empty shells to the ground 
and blew the smoke out of the barrels. 

“Two blanks!” I said, “but I’m going to 
have another try at him. He has not 
gone very far.” 

We worked over where he appeared to 
have ht, and up he sprang off to my left. 
I let him have the left barrel and made a 
good hit. Before I got to him, a gray 
squirrel started down a tall chestnut tree 
and Arthur spied him and shouted tu me. 
I let him have a barrel and scored. 

As it grew near sunset, we started back 
to the kouse and stumbled onto a big bevy 
of quail. I missed with both barrels, sad 
to say, but we put up three a moment 
later and each of us got one. 

I had a ruffed grouse, a woodcock, a 
gray squirrel, and a quail. Variety enough 
for one afternoon. Plenty, too, in this 
section. 

I threw in the gears and let in the clutch. 

“Good night, Arthur!” I said as I moved 
out of the yard. 

“Good night!” was the reply. “Come 
up again!” he added and he meant it. 

“T will,” I replied, and J meant it. 


BIG GAME FISHING NOTES 


NOTHER world’s record in big game 
fishing was shattered in the Catalina 
Island waters, when James W. Jump re- 
cently landed a 314-pound marlin sword 
fish in 28 minutes, with light tackle. Not 
only is this unprecedented with light tackle. 
but the fish was near the Tuna Club record 
for a sword fish on any tackle. The big- 
gest one ever caught was in 1916, which 
weighed 362 pounds. e 
Not in many years have the deep-sea 
fighters been so plentiful as this season off 
the famous Southern California banks. 
The unusually warm water may cause this. 
Great swarms of yellow-tail and other light 
tackle prizes have been frequent. The 
leaping tuna, dolphin and marlin sword 
fish, varying in size from 50 to over 300 
pounds, have been plentiful. W. C. 
Boschen, of New York, is credited with 
capturing 99 tuna and 5 sword fish for the 
season. His nearest competitor is Jas. W. 
Jump, of Los Angeles, with 86 tuna and 
11 sword fish. Ralph Vandeni holds the 
record for the season with the largest tuna 
caught. It weighed 149% pounds. 











j; blood lines, good t 
| ticulars. Bentley Gregg, Purcellville, Va. 
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The publishers of Forest and Stream 
desire to inform the public that it is 
impossible for them to assume re- 

sibility for satisfactory transac- 
done between buyers and sellers brought 
in contact through these columns. 
_ This applies particularly to dogs and 
live stock.. In transactions between 
strangers, the purchase price in the 
draft, money order or cer- 


form of a 
tified check to the seller should 


be deposited with some disinterested 
third person or with this office with 
the understanding that it is not to be 
transferred until the dog or other 
article that is the subject of negotia- 
tion has been received and upon ex- 
amination found to be satisfactory. 





AIREDALES 


A BRACE OF SPLENDIDLY BRED AIRE- 
dales from the best working stock. Rugged out- 
door dogs four months old, typical of the breed. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Price $20.00 each. Wm. 
J. Macaulay, Trempealeau, Wis. 


AIREDALES OF QUALITY: TWO MALES, 
two females. Whelped August 2nd, 1918 by 
Champion Normanton Tipit, out of Morna of 
Cralan, both sire and dam being by International 
Champion Tinturn Tip Top. Large husky in- 
dividuals, the kind you are looking for. <Avo- 
court Kennels, Lock Box 75. Newton, N. J 


CHAMPION TINTERN ROYALIST PROVEN 
Airedale brood bitch, typical, specimen, $25 
papers. Earl Gossett, Bannock, Ohio. 














reputation for gameness, intelligence. and high 
standard of appearance. Two litters rich in 
blood of champions, guaranteed workers, and out 
of the foundation stock of our kennels, now for 
sale. Washoe Kennels, Anaconda, Mont. 








BEAGLES 


BEAGLES PUPPIES, WINNERS b 
trained dogs; $5.00 to $15.00. Seven days trial. 
M. W. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 


FOR SALE—TRAINED BEAGLES—BEAGLE 
pups, rabbit hounds, varmint dogs. Harold Evans, 
Moores Hill, Indiana. 


STANFORD BEAGLES—“‘GET THE 
Best.” Puppies, stud dogs, brood bitches, ready 
to train and use. Photo’s, 6¢ stamps. Stanford 
Kennels, Bangall, N. Y. 





: 











TRAINED BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, 
fox-hounds, coon, opossum, skunk, dogs, setters, 
pointers, pet, farm dogs, ferrets, guiriea pigs, fancy 
igeons, rats, mice, list free. Violet Hill Kennels, 
oute 2, York, Pa. 


COLLIES 


THE LARGEST AND BEST COLLIES IN 
this country for their age sent on approval. 
Book on the training and care of Collies, fifty 
cents. Dundee Collie Kennels, Dundee, Mich. 


WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, INTELLI- 
gent, refined and useful; pairs not a kin for sale. 
The Shomont, Monticello, Ia. 


FOR SALE 


LLEWELLIN, ENGLISH, IRISH SETTER 
pups and trained dogs, also Irish Water Spaniels, 
Chesapeake Bay Retriever, Pointers both in pups 
and trained dogs. Inclose stamps for price lists. 
Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY FOR 
Dogs—A_ vegetable compound administered with 
food. Harmless. Resu guaranteed. Prepaid, 
8 doses 50c.; 18, $1.00; 50, $2.00; 100, $3.50. 
eamet Products Co., Box 1523, Minneapolis, 

inn. 























GREAT DANES 


GREAT DANE BLUE MERLE BRED BITCH 
for sale, good manners, well trained very fond of 
children, registered, pedigree represents best blood 
lines of this country and Europe, four years 
old. Also harlequin stud dog, four years old 
beautifully marked, registered, exceptionally good 
disposition write for full par- 





GUN DOGS 


$50.00 BUYS MY ENGLISH SETTER DOG, 
15 months old, a natural hunter, points, retrieves 
his birds. Not gun shy. Registerable. C. W. 
James, S. Windham, Conn. 


A GREAT BROOD AND SHOOTING BITCH 
by Sherwood’s Fred—Fairland Count dam; four 
years last jay. $50; guaranteed; does not re- 
trieve. William Faherty, Perryville, Mo. . 





_ENGLISH SETTER BROKEN ON PAR- 
tridge and Grouse. Price fifty dollars. Airedale 
bitch pup. Vibert breeding, eight dollars. M. L. 
Harvey, Montchanin. Delaware. 


FOR SALE—CHOICELY BRED LLEWELLIN 
Setters. One litter of four 2 dogs—whelped June 
5th, 1918—by Godahl No. 34540 Ex-Caesania No. 
38835 dogs $25.00, bitches $20.00. One: litter of 
six 3 dogs whelped Sept. 38rd, By Danch Joehawk 
No. 40876,  ex-Jekane Noble-Beatrice, evenly 
marked and no better breeding on earth. Dogs 
$20.00, bitches $15.00. Trained and partially 
trained Grouse woodcock and Quail dogs always 
= ct Chas. A. Haley, Utilty Kennels, Bath, 





FOR SALE—ENGLISH FEMALE POINTER, 
broke for quail and retreiver, handsome and _at- 
tractive three years old, price $100. H. M. Har- 
ris, Clarksville, Va. 


neo SALE OR TRADE—DOG & BITCH, 
mglish setters, year papers; 20 gauge or Colt 
38. Nelt Russell, Kellettville, Pa. * 


FOR SALE—PUPS “CH LAMBERTON’S 
Mack ex Russell’s Babe, English setters whel 
May 8. 1918; papers. Nelt Russell Kellettville, Pa. 


GRAND BRED ORANGE & WHITE ENGLISH 
Setter, 4 years, 6 champions in three generations, 
$35. Solid white female pup by him, 4 mo., $15. 
A registered French bitch bred to a son of Ch. 
Gamius Rival, $40. Stanley Kennels, Northeast 
Harbor, Me. 


PEDIGREED ENLISH SETTER BROKEN ON 
uail. 1 blue belton pup, 7 months old, 1 grand 
emale 5 months, field & Bench show stock. Also 
one Airedale female in whelp at a bargain. D. H. 
Anderson, Petaluma, Cal. 


SETTERS AND POINTERS—PUPPIES 5 MO. 
old, also grown setters from 1 to 2 yrs, old of 
Champion Diodora Prince Breeding. hoto’s, 6¢ 
stamps. Stanford Kennels, Bangall, N. Y. 

WANTED A RETRIEVER FOR DUCK; 
small dog preferred; must be broken and experi- 
enecd. M. T. Coolidge, 104 Stone St., Watertown, 




















HOUNDS 


COON HOUNDS $35 & $60. RABBIT AND 
fos an $15 and $25. P. L. Snydér, Lime 
iln, Pa. 


COON, SKUNK, AND OPPOSSUM HOUNDS 
thoroughly trained. Crackerjack rabbit hounds at 
$15.00. roken dog sold ten days trial. Young 
kound just beginning to trail, at nine dollars. 
— puppies, Westminster Kennels, Tower Hill, 











EXTRA WELL-TRAINED FOX HOUNDS; 
ew satisfactory. J. H. Miller, Christiana, 

a. 

FOR SALE—RUSSIAN WOLF HOUND; 
thoroughbred; high-pedigree, male. Very fine pro- 
tector. Take offer fee $35.00. Apply 950 Van 
‘Duzer Street, Stapleton N. Y. 


HIGH-CLASS FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS. 
Rabbit hounds a specialty. On trial. Stamp. 
Stissing Stock Farm, Bangall, New York. 

NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Russian Wi 
hounds, American Fox Hounds, Lion Cat, Deer, 
Wolf, Coon and Varmint Dogs; fifty page highly 
illustrated catalogue, 5c. stamps. Rookwood Ken. 
nels, Lexington, Ky. 











& 











MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR XMAS DELIVERY—SOME FINE RUS- 
sian Wolfhounds, Great Danes and Irish Terrior 
ppies, bred from Champion stock, Penn 
ennels Reg., Sparrows Point, Md. 
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71. BIGGEST BOOK BARGAIN EVER OFFERED 
TEN (22°52 253 |" $5.00 


writer, 


These books handsomely bound in light green siik cloth with gold stamp- 


ing would be cheap at $20.00 per set. 


There are only five hundred sets avail- 


able for distribution, and these will not last long as without any question this 


offer is the biggest book bargain ever available. 


The ten volumes consist of 


3734 pages; the set weighing twelve pounds — nothing better could be given 
for a holiday present than this splendid set of notable books. 


A SNAPSHOT OF EACH VOLUME 


“‘The Claim. Jumpers’’ 


He had been pampered and petted since his 
birth. Sick at heart of the life he was leading, 
he went into the West, to manage a mining 


camp. 

One day he met her. She was the daughter 
of a low boozer and a woman of no account. 
But for her he forgot his work; for her he near- 
ly lost the mines to a gang of claim jumpers; 
for her he nearly dragged his manhood to 
depths of disgrace. 


“The Land of Footprints’’ 


Of all the books on Africa, this is the most 
delightful. It sweeps aside the staple African 
story which concerns itself only with rhinos, 
lions, and native guides, and discovers a new 
Africa, simply by finding the real one. Home- 
life which one does not associate with Africa, 
is told of interestingly. 


‘“‘The Blazed Trail’’ 


With nothing to his name but the clothes he 
wore, three dollars in his pocket and heart of 
oak, he plunged into the timberland of the 
lower Peninsula. The world had been bitter 
and he wanted to forget. 

The fight began. It was his big fight against 
nature, himself, and the other men. 


‘“‘The Silent Places’’ 


In a canoe he paddled away into the wilder- 
ness from the Hudson Bay post. He had his 
orders to bring back a renegade Indian to jus- 
tice. Painfully, slowly, on and on he pushed 
his way along the Trail, with its grim terrors 
of the North and giant vistas of snow country. 


“Camp and Trail’’ 


Here is a book for the wilderness traveler— 
for the camper and the tramper. It is a woods- 
man’s manual. It gives you all of the practical 
information you should have before starting 
for the woods, streams or lakes on your vaca- 
tion. White tells you from his lifelong experi- 
ence about common sense in the wilderness, 
what to wear and take with you, the camp out- 
fit, the cook outfit, what to eat and how to cook 
it, what to carry on a horse and how to pack 
it, how to select a canoe; and other things you 
must know when you go into the real woods. 


*‘Arizona Nights”’ 


A book of Western yarns and character por- 
trayals, that flash by the reader as though 
“caught in the films.”” Mr. White gives a view 
of life on Arizona cattle-ranches which is in- 
stinct with vitality and love of that out-of-door 
existence which he knows so well. 


‘“‘The Rules of the Game’’ 


Bobby Orde was a vigorous football type of 
fellow who had made a sad failure of office 
routine. So he went into the California Si- 
erras with their great forests and wonderful 
natural resources, and there he found his niche 
in managing men. 


“The Riverman’”’ 


This is a stirring and virile successor to “The 
Blazed-Trail.” Jack Orde was a river-boss and 
was making good. Life to him was a wonderful 
adventure. It was full of the big outdoors; of 
smashing timber; logs that boomed down the 
river; of sleeping and tramping in the cool, pine- 
scented air. 


‘“*Blazed Trail Stories’’ 


Of the younger American writers, few de- 
serve so well the recognition extended to them 
as Stewart Edward White. There is a strong, 
clean virility about him that seems to go well 
with the atmosphere of his chosen scenes—the 
tonic breath of northern forests, the fragrance 
of balsam, the wide freedom of limitless avenues 
of trees, of unbroken expanses of snow. In 
some respects, Mr. White’s short stories are 
more enjoyable than even his longer books. To 
be sure one gets in them ratherless of nature 
and woodcraft; but on the other hand, one 
gets a greater number of vivid, rapid portraits 
of the sort of men who live their lives close to 


nature. 
“The Westerners’’ 


As a baby she traveled across the prairies to 
the foothills of the Rockies, where under the 
care of Jim Buckley her parents made camp in 
the sacred groves of the Indians. Blood was 
flowing. Settlers everywhere were in danger. 
Custer was attacked and wiped out. 

One day there came among the Indians a 
half breed who had a debt to settle with Jim 
Buckley—a debt of spite. It was soon over. 
Her father and mother were killed, and she 
kidnapped and taken far to the south. 


Don’t fail to take advantage of this truly remarkable offer. The books will 


be supplied while they last at $5.09 per set. 


If the supply is exhausted when 


your order is received money will be returned, otherwise the books will be 


shipped to you express charges collect. 


FOREST & STREAM, Book Dept. No. 9 E. 40th St., New York City 
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THE TYRO’S PRIMER. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 714) 


service bullet is 2,700 foot-seconds and the 
resulting velocity, also known as the re- 
maining velocity, at a point a thousand 
yards away is 1,068 foot-seconds. And for 
the bullet to travel the thousand yards or 
3,000 feet consumed 1.86 seconds, which is 
called the time of flight, making an aver- 
age velocity for that distance of a trifle 
over 1,600 foot-seconds. Most people are 
prone to jump to the conclusion that the 
muzzle velocity of a rifle indicates the num- 
ber of feet the bullet will travel in a sec- 
ond and I cite the above facts to expose 
this popular fallacy. ; 

There are two kinds of chronographs: 
The Boulenge-Breger which consists of a 
weight held up by an electro-magnet. A 
spring-impelled knife blade is held by an- 
other magnet in such a way that when re- 
leased, it springs out and makes a clean- 
cut mark upon the coating of soot that 
has been previously applied to the weight. 
First a mark is made in the soot on the 
weight at a point directly opposite the 
knife. A screen of wires connected with 
the magnet holding up the weight is placed 
at the muzzle of the gun, and when the 
bullet, shell or charge of shot passes 
through this screen the circuit is broken 
and the weight starts to fall. At a prede- 
termined distance from the muzzle of the 
weapon, say 100 feet, there is a second 
screen of wires connected with the magnet 
that holds back the spring-impelled knife 
blade, and when the bullet breaks this cir- 
cuit, the knife flies out and marks the fall- 
ing weight. The distance between the first, 
or zero point, and the second mark is then 
carefully measured with a micrometer, and 
as heavy weights fall a short distance al- 
ways at the same speed, it is easy to trans- 
late the distance between the two points 
into time and so find out how long the bul- 
let took to cross the space between the 
two screens. This instrument is particu- 
larly useful for measuring the velocity of 
shot charges and shells fired from cannon. 

For measuring the velocity of rifle and 
pistol bullets, a much better and far sim- 
pler instrument is the Disk Chronograph 
developed and perfected by the late Dr. F- 
W. Mann, the greatest ballistician America 
ever produced. The device is nothing more 
than a revolving’ shaft that carries two 
disks of stiff paper placed five or ten feet 
apart. The bullet passes through the first 
revolving disk, crosses the space between 
the two disks, and strikes the second re- 
volving disk on a different radius than that 
on whith the first was struck, on account 
of the second disk having revolved a dis- 
tance proportionate to the time consumed 
by the bullet in passing from the first to 
the second disk. Multiply the number of 
revolutions per second the disks are making 
by 360 and you have the speed in degrees. 
Then measure the number of degrees in- 
dicated by the bullet holes in the two disks 
and the time of flight is readily determined 
by a simple mathematical calculation. With 
this instrument the velocity of the bullet 
may be actually determined at any point 
during its flight, and the simplicity of the 
device reduces the element of error to a 
minimum. 

(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 
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THE CHESAPEAKE BAY DOG IS ONE OF THE TWO 
BREEDS ENTITLED TO BE CALLED AMERICAN 


COUPLE of decades ago one of the 
best known and most prominent 
breeds of dogs in this country—and 

one of the two breeds entitled to be called 
American dogs—was the Chesapeake Bay 
dog. The popularity of the breed was not 
confined to bench show fanciers alone, the 
Chesapeake having many admirers among 
sportsmen, and particularly to those ad- 
dicted to the shooting 
of waterfowl, as no 
more perfect retriev- 
er from water has 
ever been bred by 
man, that seemingly 
being a natural at- 
tainment of the 
breed. With the lapse 
of time, however, 
there has been a grad- 
ual diminution of in- 
terest in the Chesa- 
peake Bay dog, until 
one hardly ever sees 
or hears of one, aside 
from a few and limit- 
ed sections of the 
country, and as far as 
bench shows are con- 
cerned they are more 
conspicuous by their 
absence than through 
their attendance, it 
being the exception rather than the rule 
to find one of this breed benched. 

A main reason for the great loss in num- 
bers of this important American breed of 
dogs has been a lack of concerted interest 
on the part of its admirers and it is a 
source of great pleasure for us to an- 
nounce that a specialty club has just been 
formed by fanciers in the Middle and Far 
West under the title of the American 
Chesapeake Club, with the stated object to 
“encourage the breeding of Chesapeake 
dogs by the holding of shows and in ad- 
dition to this its object shall be to promote 
the breeding of working dogs and to at- 
tach great importance to the dogs’ ability 
to retrieve game and the manner in which 
they retrieve it.” If the new club suc- 
ceeds in its purpose and elevates these 
useful dogs to the plane of popularity they 
had achieved in days gone by it will be in- 
deed a good work well done. 

The new club starts out with an active 
membership of twenty-five, and it is its 
aim to enroll under its banner every fan- 
cier in the country interested in this great 
natural retriever. Its president is Earl 
Henry, of Albert Lea, Minn., while M. S. 
Barron, of Mason City, Ia., is treasurer 
and W. H. Orr, of the same place is 
secretary. 

The standard as adopted by the Ameri- 
can Chesapeake Club and endorsed by the 
American Kennel Club and the Canadian 
Kennel Club follows: 

Head.—Skull broad and round, with a 
medium stop; nose medium short, muzzle 


pointed, but not sharp; lips thin, not, 


pendulous; ears small, set well up pn 





Princess Pride, a typical Chesapeake—owned by Earl Henry 


head, hanging loosely and of medium 
leather; eyes medium large, very clear, of 
yellowish color and wide apart. 

Neck.—Of moderate length, with a 
strong, muscular appearance, tapering to 
shoulders. 

Shoulders, chest and body.—Shoulders 
sloping, and should have full liberty of 
action, with plenty.of power, without any 





restrictions of movement; chest strong, 
deep and wide, barrel round and deep; 
body of medium length, neither cobby nor 
roached, but rather approaching hollow- 
ness, flank well tucked up. 

Back quarters and stifles—Back quarters 
should be trifle higher than shoulders; they 
should show fully as much power as fore 
quarters; there should be no tendency to 
weakness in either fore or hind quarters. 

Legs, elbows, hocks and feet—Legs 
should be of medium -length and straight, 
showing good bone and muscle, with well 
webbed hare foot of good size; toes well 
rounded and close pasterns, slightly bent, 
and both pasterns and hocks medium 
length; the straighter the legs the better. 

Stern.—Tail should be medium length, 
varying, males from twelve to fifteen inches 
and females from eleven to fourteen inch- 
es, medium heavy at base; moderate feath- 
ering on stern and tail permissible. 

Coat and texture—Coat should be thick 
and short, nowhere over one and one-half 
inches long, with a dense, fine, woolly un- 
dercoat; hair on face and legs should be 
very short and straight, with tendency to 
wave on the shoulders, neck, back and loins 
only. The curly coat or coat with a ten- 
dency to curl not permissible. 

Color.—Should be as near dead grass as 
possible, varying from a tan to a faded tan; 
the dark brown or liver color is not per- 
missible, the dead grass color being correct ; 
a white spot on breast or toes permissible. 

Weight.—Males, sixty-five to seventy-five 
poufids; females, fifty-five to sixty-five 
pounds. 

Height—Males, twenty-three to twenty- 
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AN ALL AMERICAN DOG 
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NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, 

full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping 
and Trapping stories and see 
valuable ee ae about guns, 
rifles, revolvers, tackle, 
camp outfits, ie aie 
fish and game, in fish and 
game laws, and a thousand and 
one helpful hints for sportsmen. 
National Sportsman tells you 
what to do when lost in the 
woods, how to cook your grub, how 
to build camps and blinds. how 
to train your hunting dog, how 
to preserve your trophies, how to 
start a gun club, how to build 

a rifle range. 
No book or set of books you 
can buy will give you the 
amount of up-to-date informa- 
tion about life in the open 
that you can get from a 


SPECIAL OFFER . 


On receipt of $1.00 
we will send you 
the National 


gether with 
one of our 
handsome Or- 
mulo Gold watch 


ur order to-day. 

‘our money back if 

ae are not fully sat- 
sfied. 


National Sportsman Magazine 
218 Columbus Ave., Beston, Mass. 


KENNEL MART 


SPANIELS 


COCKER SPANIELS, HIGHEST QUALITY 
English and American strains; hunting, attractive 
auto and family dogs; puppies, males, $15; fe- 
males, $10. Obo Cocker Kennels, “Englewood, ro 
Denver, Colorado. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 
Magazine fate the hound. Sample free. 
ic ess Desk F, Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, 











MANGE CURE. LIQUID SULPHUR. CURES 
mange on all animals. Simple to make and easy 
to use. Formula, $1.00. Fink, 4153 Wyoming, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MANGE, ECZEMA, EAR CANKER GOITRE, 
sore eyes cured or no charge; write for particu- 
lars. Eczema Remedy Company, Dept. F., Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 

OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 
offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opos- 
sum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear 
and Lion Hounds also Airedale Terriers. All 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge 
the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 60-page, highly illustrated, interesting 
and instructive catalogue for 10¢ in stamps or 
coin. 


Where QUALITY meets PRICE to SATISFACTION of buyer”’ 


DOGS —ALL BREEDS 
AIREDALES A SPECIALTY 


26 in the line means something, and 
~~ guarantee for SERVICE * 


NEW YORK KENNELS 113 East 9th St., New York 


Trained Rabbit Hounds, ean Coon, 
Opossum, Skunk, 1 Dogs, Setters, 
Pointers, Pet and 


‘arm Dogs. Ferrets, 
BROWN'S KENNELS, YORK, PA. 











Raise Hares For Us 


Immense profits easily and quickly made. 
We furnish stock and pay $2.00 each and 
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AS A CHANGE TRY 





A granulated dog food of 
great value containing a 
large percentage of meat. 





AS A STAPLE DIET WE RECOMMEND 


SPRATT’S WAR RODNIM No. 2 


A granulated food which is daily becoming 
popular among dog owners 


Write for sample and send 2c stamp for ‘‘Dog Culture”’ 


SPRATT’S PATENT, LIMITED, Newark, N. J. 


San Francisco; St. Louis; Cleveland; Montreal 
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ENGLISH SETTERS 
and POINTERS 






| DENTS CONDITION PILLS 
pS i your dog is sick, 


all run-down, thin and unthrifty, if his 
coat is harsh and staring, his eyes mat- 
terated, bowels disturbed, urine high 4 
colored and frequently passed—if you 
feel badly every time you look at him, 
—eating grass won’t help him. eM 

DENT’S CONDITION PILL®: 
will. They are a time-tried formulg,4,-; 


will pre nearly make a dead it 
that will pretty y = GEO. W. LOVELL 







A nice lot of good strong, 
healthy, farm raised puppies 
of the best of breeding 




































dog eat. As a tonic for dogs that are 
all out..of sorts 71.4 those that are Middleboro, Mass. 


recovering from, distemper or are 
affected-=yvith may.e, eczema, or some 
debilitating diseage, there is nothing 
to equal them. PRICE, PER BOX, 
50 CENTS. é 


If your dog is sig: and you do not 
know how to treat! him, write to us 
and you will be givej an _expert’s 
opinion without giarge. Pedigree 
blanks are free for pog™ige—4 cents a 
dozen. -Dent’s Dozgy..Hints, a 32- 
page booklet, will b4#: mailed for a two- 
cent stamp. The Amateur Dog Book, 
a practical treatise on the treatment, 
care and training of dogs, 160 pages 
fully illustrated, will be\-*ailed for 10 
cents. 7 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 


‘NEWBURGH, N. Y:3 TORONTO, CAN. 


Tel. 29-M 





|S THIS WORTH THE PRICE? 


: Step your dog breaking shot and wing. Teach 
him what whoa; means. No long trailing rope or 
spike collar. Our field dog control is not cruel. 
, “Sx¥eeNedcarried in pocl:et and attached instantly 
| to dog's collar. Dog can’t bolt, Fast dogs can be 
akoteds we close and young ones field broken in a 
‘ automatically—principal South 

. Sent postpaid with full direc- 
Testimonials and circular sent on 






Works 


request. 


| MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 
|____NEW PRESTON, CONN. 


The 20th Century 


All-Round Dog 








sette.s cy train; 
trained setters, 


eo een. 


WANTED—Poiitere and 


game plenty. For sale 
some - rabbit hounds. 


Dogs Stamp for 
uels, Marydel. M4. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 
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- six inches; females, twenty-one to twenty- 
four inches. 

Symmetry and quality—The Chesapeake 
dog should show a bright, happy disposi- 
tion, and an intelligent expression, with 
general outlines good and dendting a work- 
er. Color and coat are extremely import- 
ant; as the dog is used for duck hunting, 
the color must be as nearly that of his sur- 
roundings as possible and with the fact that 
these dogs are exposed to all kinds of ad- 
verse weather conditions, often working in 
ice and snow, the color of coat and its tex- 
ture must be given every consideration 
when judging on the bench or in the ring. 

Humanly speaking, one might say—that 
is, in his relatitn to mankind—the Chesa- 
peake is a delightful companion in the 
home. He is intelligent, faithful, a play- 
mate for children and his devotion to his 
master is a marked characteristic. His 
woolly undercoat makes him practically 
waterproof. A well broken Chesapeake 
knows no such word as “quit” under any 
adverse conditions of weather. Ice water, 
snow, and ice floats are merely joy rides 
for him. , 


THE BIRD OF THE 
ANCIENT MARINER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 706) 


shake its head rapidly and grate its man- 
dibles with a slightly lateral motion in 
order to work the sticky earth out of its 
bill, and will then resume its masonry, or 
lay its head on the soft pillow of its back 
for a nap. When its mate returns, it slow- 
ly, seemingly reluctantly, resigns its place 
on the egg, and, after a few hours of “con- 
versation” and caressing, it flies off to take 
its turn upon the wide sea. The huge bird 
steps off the nest, stretches its limbs which 
might well be weary from resting so long 
in one position, and then walks to the near- 
est hillside. Then, setting its great planes 
rigidly, it runs swiftly down the slope until 
it has gained sufficient momentum to raise it 
from the sluggish earth into its own living 
element. Then only can its real grandeur 
be appreciated, for, as it sweeps with 
breathless speed out over the blustéry sea, 
it seems to fly with equal ease before, 
across, or against the wind, as though all 
directions were down-hill. ‘ 
The Wandering Albatross floats high and 
lightly in the water, and is, of course, a 
powerful swimmer. The exertion of ris- 
ing into flight from the sea is so great that, 
except in times of high wind, it prefers to 
remain on the water for a considerable 
period after it has once alighted, differing 
in this respect from many small, more nim- 
ble seabirds. It swims about amid the 
schools of its prey, and fishes in the man- 
ner of the White Pelican, taking full ad- 
vantage of a long, hooked, prehensiie beak 
and an extensible neck. Squids with bod- 
ies a foot and a half in length are none 
too large for it to manipulate. In calm 
weather it is so loath to undertake the 
effort of flying that it will sometimes allow 
itself to be run down by a steamer unless 
it can escape the danger by swimming 
alone. In swimming, the flexed foot is 
thrust forward until it is half out of water 
before the back-stroke is begun. 
P R. C. M. 
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Specialties for Sportsmen 


Double the enjoyment of gifts to your sportsmen friends by giving only good reliable 


. 


uipment. Marble Specialties are ae 
They are used and endorsed by world fa 


everywhere. The name Marble on a huntin 
“Marble” is the “ 


“Sterling” on silverware. 


goods that induce genuine pride of ownership. 
mous hunters, fishermen, and outdoor people 
g knife, axe, etc., means as much as does 


uy word” with sportsmen who know good 


equipment. Every article that bears our trade-mark is fully guaranteed. It will give 
keen satisfaction and long service. Any items listed are appropriate gifts. 


If your sporting goods dealer doesn’t sell Marble’s Specialties send 
your order direct to us and we will see that you are supplied. 


No. 1—Marble’s Flexible Rear Sight. Stem 
is not rigid, but is held by a spring, which gives, in 
case sight is accidentally struck. Prevents break- 
age. Two discs furnished—different sizes. $3.30. 

NOTE.—When ordering sights direct from us, 
always mention make, model and calibre of rifle 
they are intended to fit. 

No. 2—Marble’s Improved Front Sight. 
Ivory or gold bead—is, 4x2 or 24 in. Fine for run- 
ning or snap shots. Used by many professionals 
who do fone shooting. $1.10. 

No. 3—Marble’s V-M Front Sight Gold 
face and gold-lined aperture. Many experts pre- 
fer it toa bead sight. $1.65. 

No. 4—She Front Sight. Gold Bead. 
Shows up well in dark timber—will not blur. 
Shows same color on all objects. Type shown is 
for rifle. Also made for many revolvers. $1.65. 

No. 5—Special Sheard Sight for Winchester 
1894 Carbines. $1.65. 

No. 6—Marble’s Duplex Sight. Combines 
“fine and coarse” sights in one. Makes snapshots 
sure shots. The % in. white enameled bead folds 
down when the Msin. gold bead is being used. $1.65. 

No. 6A—Marble’s Duplex Sight. Showing 
enameled bead in use. 

No. 7—Marble’s Standard Front Sight with 
¥% in. ivory or gold bead. Can also be furnished 
with 4ig or %2 bead. $1.10. 

No. 7A—Marble’s Standard Front Sighn 
with is in. gold or ivory bead, Can also be fur- 
nished with %2 or 44 in. bead. $1.10. 

No. 8—Marble’s Waterproof Match Box 
needed by every soldier, hunter, camper. Guar- 
anteed moisture proof. 

No. 9—Marble’s Pocket Compass—Polished 
brass case. Agate bearing. Guaranteed accurate 
—$1.10. With revolving dial—$1.40, 

No. 10—Marble’s Coat Compass. Attaches 
to outside of coat or shirt. Always in sight. Bal- 
ances so readily, direction can be taken while 
walking. $1.40. With revolving dial—$1.65. 

No. 11—Marble’s Clincher Gaff. Humane— 
doesn’t rip nor tear. Holds any fish 1% to 20 Ibs. 
Quicker, surer than landing net. $1.10. 

No. 12—Marble’s ane Fish Knife. Cuts 
rips, scales. Blade foldsinto handle. Locks when 
open. Carried in pocket. $1.40. 

No. 13—Marble’s Auxiliary Cartridge. Per- 
mits target practice and small game shooting with 
big game rifies at little expense. .22 and .32 pistol 
cartridges used. Made for most all sporting rifles, 
Write for circular. 


No. 14—Marble’s Expert Knife. Thin, 
keen, high grade steel blade especially adapted for 
dressing skins and furs. Cocobolo handle—alu- 
minum tip—blade 5 inches—weight 334 oz. 
(Sheath included.) $2.50, 

No. 15—Marble’s Woodcraft Knife. Com- 
bines the good features of all hunting knives. 
Adapted for sticking, skinning, cleaning, slicing. 
Biggest value on market. Blade, 4% in.; lami- 
nated leather handle, 334 in.; aluminum tip; 
weight, 5 oz. (Sheath included.) $1.65. 

No. 16—Marble’s Ideal Hilt Knife. Blade of 
finest cutlery steel. Stag handle. (Sheath included) 
.-_ pede, $3.05—6 in., $3.30—7 in., $3.60— 

in., $3.85. 

No. 17—Marble’s Ideal Knife. Laminated 
leather handle. (Sheath included) 5 in. blade, 
$2.50—6 in., $2.75—7 in., $3.05—8 in., $3.30. 

No. 18—Marble’s Nitro-Solvent Oil. Best 
for guns, rifles, fishing reels. Cleans, lubricates, 
= Never gums. Dissolves residue of all 

lack and smokeless powders. 2 oz. bottle, 25c. 
6 oz. can, 55c. 

No. 19—Marble’s Rifle Cleaner. Brushes of 
softest brass gauze, on a spiral spring core, which 
forces brushes to follow twist, rapidly cleaning out 
all lead, copper, rust or powder residue. State 
calibre wanted. 55c. 

No. 20—Marble’s Joint: ! Rifle Rod. Brass 
sections—steel joints—swivel tip—wood handle. 
Solid as a one-piece rod. Jagged and slotted de- 
tachable tips and canvas ~as= iucluded. All cali- 
bres, .22 to.50. Lengths, 2* +. .in. State length 
and calibre wanted. $1.«° 

No. 21—Marble’s No. : Axe. (Guard- 
ed). Length, 12 in.;weight, 2 xickory handle. 

d-lined guard. Solid stec: tiade, 274x434 in. 
Can be carried in pocket or De't, $1.65. 

No. 22—Marble’s No. 2 Safety Axe. (Guard 
folded.) Length, 11 in.. > ght, 20 oz.; steel 
handle. Lead-lined gua:’i. Solid steel blade, 
2Hx4in. $2.75. 

No. 23—Marble’s No. ¢ “amp Axe. Handle, 
14 in.; weight, 22 oz. Sc:.. steel blade, 274x4% 
in. $1.10. (Sheath 55c extra.) 

No. 24—Marble’s No. :0 Camp Axe. Handle, 
16 or 20 in.; weight, 28 oz. Sulid steel blade, 34x 
4% in. $1.95. (Sheat 5"- extra.) 

Your Dealer Can Supply “You. Send for 
catalog showing entire line of Marble’s Sixty 
S ties for &.~ 2 -: 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 526 Delta Ave. 6s!«-++\ur-+, Mich. 
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HEN the “cruiser—camper 

—tramper” takes to the 

woods, he wants but one 
light rifle in his layout. His game 
one day may be a deer, another a 
duck or wild goose. An emergency 
may demand a quick shot at a wolf 
or a wild cat. 

What sort of rifle shall he choose 
for his trip? Seasoned sportsmen 
point to the Winchester Model 94 
lever action repeater as the ideal 
gun for all-around service. 

The Model 94 is a light, strong, 
clean-cut gun, easy to carry and 
speedy to handle. It is a sure game- 
e-tter within the range that mics. 
shots at deer come. It is acc::rate, 
even for birds. It has suficier: 
aocking power for America’s % 

st wild animals. It is practi 

viseless and has slight reco:! 

Because of its wi'e adar 
too, the hunter who « vns 
guns finds the Medel 94 - fa . 
Yn a quick trip he can 
‘light,” both as io‘guns 7" 
nition, and yet get a fuli ~« 

f all-around gvod sre-t 

The Winchester Mode! 

shed in a wide variety 


in five different, popular calibers 
and in an extra light-weight model 
weighing about 7% lbs. For the 
high-power cartridges this rifle is 
fitted with a nickel steel barrel. 


How the barrel is bored 


Men who know guns realize that 
the accuracy and durability of a 
gun depend primarily upon the 
barrel. 

The barrel of the Winchester 
Model °+ is bored to micrometer 
measvreinents for the c rtridge it is 
meant to shoot. In rifi*ng the bar- 
rei, the exact tris‘  -cessary to 
pioduce the beet r ith a giv- 
on cerinidge is uut.iy ‘ically cal- 

Che accr-z’, ~ this twist 
by -thav.* sractical 
gut ¢. ieave the 


‘sed ex- 
c.ves the 


a the bar- 


eta Neath 
e Whe Le = 
ST eS 
Mes: °'  Lerer ste. Reg 

dv ; ‘ »ad 
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rel of a Winchester gun. It means 
that the gun has been subjected to 
the Winchester Definitive Proof 
test. It stamps the gun with Win- 
chester’s guarantee of quality, 
which has 50 years of the best gun- 
making reputation behind it. 

Every gun that bears the name 
Winchester, and that is marked 
with the Definitive Proof stamp, 
has been fired many times for 
smooth action and accuracy. It has 
also been fired with excess loads 
as a test of strength. At every 
stage of Winchester manufacture, 
machine production is supple- 
mented by human craftsmanship. 
Every Winchester gun is perfected 
by the test and adjustment process. 

It is this thoughtful care in 
manufacturing that has produced 
in the Model 94 a rifle of unsur- 
passed game-getting qualities, and 
that has made it the favorite with 
hunters the world over. 

Write for detailed specifications of the 
Winchester Model 94 andother high power 


rifles, and also for complete informa- 
tion on Winchester ammunition. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
Dept. 1671 | New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


MODE 2? sx ‘ake-down Self-loading 
rile Winchester .401 caliber 


TM a wes 


tn? Model 10 for 


jow seconds 


MODEL 92. Lever Action 
Repeating rifle, solid frame 
or take-down, 24-inch barrel. 
Made for .44, .38,.82 and .25- 
20 Winchester cartridges. The 
most successful rifle ever made 
handling these popular siges 
of cartridges 








